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PRACTICAL FIELD SHE 


THE LONG 
RANGE RIFLE 


The result of modern engineering is the most advanced development 
to date of the long-range rifle. A resin-filled, laminated, target 
configuration stock combines the beauty and sheen of wood with a 
heavy 26-inch Terhune Anticorro stainless steel barrel and the proven 
M77 Mark II action with target-gray anti-reflective satin finish 

to give you a true out-of-the-box precision rifle. Factory machined 
for (and packaged with) Ruger scope rings, and available in several 
popular long-range calibers, the Ruger Target Rifle is designed for 
the shooter who combines a love of fine rifles with an eye for the 
epitome of engineering function. KM77VT MKII available calibers: 
223, .22-250, .220 Swift, .243 Win., .25-06, and .308 all have a 
suggested retail of $684.00. 


If your scope has an extra-large objective lens, you may need our high scope rings. 
Please inquire at Ruger Customer Service (603) 863-3300. 


Free instruction manuals for all Ruger firearms are available upon request. 
http://www.ruger-firearms.com/ 


Sturm, Ruger & Company, Inc. 
286 Lacey Place 
Southport CT 06490 


Arms Makers for Responsible Sportsmen 


Europe has its legends of Robin Hood, Roland and El Cid. Japan has Miyamo Musashi. But this 
warrior-poet Zen-strategist is more than a mythical figure. He lived and literally carved a place 
in history in the early 18th century. His Book of Five Rings has been guiding warriors, states- 
men and business leaders ever since. Musashi begins his masterwork by saying, “I have killed 
over sixty men in fights and duels.” Later on he says, “To only study the sword will make you 
narrow-minded and keep you from growing outward.” It’s advice for warriors... and just about 
everyone else. 


Purloined from a recent book 


We noted with concern there last month that our printer pig, by the way, not a US pig). It shan’t happen again. 
had omitted our pig photo, which had accompanied Our printer has been told that if it happens again, 
our two previous editorials. While a bit annoyed he’s not getting paid for the issue. That seemed 


at the inadvertent omission, we concluded that 
it was no big thing, as the measurement of 
things goes. Thus, we were quite unpre- 
pared for the virtual firestorm of 
protest and indignation that burst 
around our head over the omission. 

We were reminded of the uproar I would first like to thank all of 
that ensued when the annual per- those readers who requested 
formance of Last Night at the ~ . ms: copies of my reading/resource 


Proms, an English revered tra- i) a : ’ list from my article “A Short 
From Here.. 


to get his attention. 


HAP ROCKETTO WRITES YET 
AGAIN 


Dear Dave, 


dition, one year omitted Rule History of Sniping” (June ‘98 
Britannia from the perfor- { TS). I was amazed at the 


mance. Lynching _ parties ] A number and breadth of those 


were formed throughout the 
British Isles. Politicians 
climbed up on soapboxes, 
and clergy mounted pulpits, 
to deliver fiery oratory on 
the topic of the omission of 
the long-standing favorite 
song. The directors of the 
Proms, not being particular- 
ly dumb, immediately 
restored the song to the pro- 


requests. I even got one 
from Australia, making me 
curious to know how Con- 
stable Steve Robinson of 
the South Australian 
Police came up with two 
US one-dollar bills, one of 
which was a silver certifi- 
cate. But I digress. 


Hand in hand with the mis- 


gram, probably — thereby 
preventing rioting in_ the 
streets of London. Thus, there 
was some history on which we 
could draw, when looking over 

the letters, “Bring back our pig!”. 
(What’s this “our pig” stuff? He’s 
my pig, and I don’t see where some 
people get off, claiming an incidence 
of ownership; I was the one who paid 
$100 for the photo, not anyone else)... and man, who is often given credit for stating 
the irate calls, “Bring back Piggy!”. We yield, Heather Theisen that power comes from the barrel of gun. But, 
we yield. Our pig is back (It’s a United Kingdom ; power really comes from knowledge. It is very 


sion of the writers of Preci- 
sion Shooting and Tactical 
Shooter to deal “exclusively 
with the topic of extreme rifle 
accuracy” goes the unspoken 

role of being purveyors of the 
truth. To that end many of us are 
engaged in a life-long quest for 
knowledge. Many of our readers 
might agree with Mao, the Great Helms- 


Continued on page 5 
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tight groups that should come from the 
barrel of a gun. 


My brother Steve passed on Anthony 
Beevor’s recent historical work, Stalin- 
grad The Fateful Siege: 1942-1943, with 
the caveat that I should pay particular 
attention to its references to snipers. I will 
not go into detail except to say it is a short 
but fascinating insight into the develop- 
ment of sniper movement in the Red 
Army during this turning point battle in 
the Great Patriotic War. In particular, the 
discussion of the role of Vasili Zaitsev was 
most interesting. 


In my article “A Short History of Sniping” 
I dragged out the old sniper chestnut about 
Zaitsev’s duel with a Major K6nings, the 
head of a Wermacht sniper school, in the 
rubble of Stalingrad. Beevor makes a con- 
vincing argument that the story may well 
be apocryphal. While Zaitsev existed, and 
was a popular hero among the front line 
troops accounting for 149 fascists, his 
greater claim to fame was the many suc- 
cessful snipers that he trained. 


It seems that Aleksandr Shcherbakovy, the 
chief of the Red Army political depart- 
ment, required that reports of all activity at 
Stalingrad be forwarded to him daily. 
These reports covered both the ordinary 
and extraordinary events of each day in 
such exquisite detail that even drunken- 
ness in the ranks was noted. Now these are 
Russian troops we are talking about, 
where drunkenness appears to be consid- 
ered a common soldierly virtue. In these 
circumstances, it seems almost inconceiv- 
able that such a heroic deed of a soldier of 
Zaitsev’s caliber, pardon the pun, would 
go unrecorded. Yet, the Shcherbakov 
reports of that time frame, housed in the 
Russian Ministry of Defense’s central 
archive, do not contain even a whisper of 
the famed duel. 


Many of the sources that I used in writing 
the article were secondary. I got the Zait- 
sev/K6nings story from a secondary 
source. Even if I had the primary docu- 
ments in hand, my ability to read Russian, 
despite the fact that all four of my grand- 
parents immigrated from that country, is 
about the same as my ability to slam-dunk 
a basketball; if it could be done at all, it 
would be laughable in the extreme. 


While I do not discount the story entirely, 
there is now a sufficient shadow cast over 
it by these revelations to make me want 
the readership to know about the situation. 
In addition, they should know that the 
quest for truth in knowledge by your staff 
is like that for an official screamer patch: 
ongoing and never-ending. The Precision 
Shooting and Tactical Shooter writers are, 
after all, a far cry from, and a cut above 
(Editor: I have deleted the numerous 
names of publications that Mr. Rocketto 
feels that we are a cut above. We sadly 
lack the time needed to carry on outright 
war with the journalism world at large. 
Besides, we’re sure that these numerous 
“lesser publications” know, in their heart 
at least, who they are. It’s a shame in a 
way... I myself have always liked Sports 
Illustrated... and | was rather surprised to 
see The Wall Street Journal, as well as 
The Washington Post, on Mr. Rocketto’s 
lists<). 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


We are picking up a number of new sub- 
scribers to Tactical Shooter who have not 
come to us via exposure in the publication 
in our parent publication, Precision Shoot- 
ing. Thus, these poor souls have had no 
exposure to the magazine whose masthead 
motto proclaims its mission... “Dealing 
exclusively with extreme rifle accuracy”. 
You just may be missing something that 
you would both enjoy and benefit from, if 
you take your rifle shooting seriously. If 
you would care to call our office at (860) 
645-8776, and mention this editorial, we 
would be pleased to send you a compli- 
mentary copy of the current issue for you 
to peruse. Free for nothing yet. 


MARINE SNIPER 


About two years ago Precision Shooting 
advertised, as a Book Club offering, a 
hard cover copy of Charles Henderson’s 


original book on Gunnery Sergeant Carlos 
Hathcock, Marine Sniper. As a unique part 
of the offering, not only were the books in 
the hard-to-find hard cover format... they 
were also autographed by Hathcock him- 
self. We had 800 copies, and the 800 were 
gone out the door before the ink had dried 
on the advertisement. We could have sold 
bushel baskets more, but none were avail- 
able. Now, two years later, we have come 
up with 300 more copies... in hard cover 
format, and autographed by Gunnery 
Sergeant Hathcock. The book is adver- 
tised in this issue, and our supply is very 
limited. The price shown in our advertise- 
ment is the retail price of the book, plus 
$5.00 paid to Carlos Hathcock for each 
autograph. If a tactical shooter is serious 
about building a reference library that he 
can take some pride in... Carlos Hath- 
cock—autographed copies of Marine 
Sniper, as well as White Feather, would 
seem to be must-haves. Both are adver- 
tised for sale in this issue, and supplies of 
each are very limited. You’ve been 
warned.... 


BACK ISSUES OF TACTICAL SHOOT- 
ER have been in ever-increasing short sup- 
ply. Issue No. 2 is completely sold out, and 
we are down to less than a hundred in 
stock of many of the other monthly back 
issues. It seems as if everybody who sub- 
scribes wants “all the back issues”. We’re 
already dealing with cries of outrage that 
Issue No. 2 is sold out. We’ve reached the 
decision to reprint our first eight issues 
(yes, demand is that brisk), so if you’re a 
reader who does not have Issue No. 2... 
have faith. Better days are coming... and 
will be formally announced shortly, in 


these pages. 


This month’s cover photo is the handi- 
work of Jonathan Hill, the Boston-based 
photographer who also was the source 


of our August cover. 


(Remark on finding a gibbet in an unexplored part of Africa...) 


The sight of it gave me infinite pleasure, as it proved that I was 


in a civilized society. 


Mungo Park (1771-1806) 
Early explorer of Africa 
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The Tactical Marksman, by TS staff member Dave Lauck, principal of D&L Sports, of 


Gillette, Wyoming. A complete training manual for police and practical shooters. Mr. Lauck is a preemi- 
nent proponent of the need for police tactical shooters to have, and be qualified with, two long arms... 
the tactical carbine, and the tactical rifle. In his new book he builds a convincing case for his belief in 
this area. A 75 yard hostage situation presents an entirely different scenario than does a 600 yard situa- 
tion! Professional marksmen and police officers will find Lauck’s expert advice and firsthand experi- 
ences right on target, but this book is also ideally suited for field shooters and competition shooters. 

81/2 x 11 size, soft cover, 176 pages, extensively illustrated. $35.00 


The Ultimate Sniper, by Maj. John L. Plaster, USAR (Ret.). This may be the only mili- 

tary/police sniping and long-distance shooting guide that you will ever need. It is not a dry, technical mili- 

tary manual, but rather a highly readable and extremely valuable training book written by a US Army Special 

Forces/MACV-SOG veteran with a decade’s experience training military and police snipers. Hundreds of photos, 

special illustrations, charts and information sidebars explain the practical, field-tested details of the three great skill 

areas of sniping - marksmanship, field craft and tactics. Twenty two instructive chapters cover modern sniper 

rifles, scopes, bullets and ballistics, basic and advanced marksmanship, range and wind estimation, temporary and 

permanent hides, spotting and target detection, camouflage, stalking and mantracking, countersniping, special 

sniping operations and environments, the all-important differences between military and police sniping and much 

more. Also included are a complete glossary of sniping and marksmanship terms, and an invaluable listing of > " 
current sniper training programs. 81/2 x 11 size, soft cover, 464 pages, extensively illustrated. s 39 9 5 *Y @ poiic® 


White Feather, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. Gunnery Sergeant Carlos N. Hath- 
cock II, USMC is widely recognized as our nation’s ultimate Scout-Sniper. The very personification of the 
sniper motto, “One shot, one kill”, his 93 confirmed kills in the Vietnam War made him a legend and an 
icon to fighting men of his era. The winner of the coveted Wimbledon Cup at Camp Perry in 1965 (con- 
tested at 1000 yards), Sergeant Hathcock became the ultimate applicant of Highpower target shooting 
skills to the battlefield, a transition often discussed, and seldom accomplished in real life. His life story, 
this book is authored by his two long-time friends, Norm and Roy Chandler, who are TS staff members 
here. We offer a special limited edition, autographed by both authors, and also by Carlos Hathcock him- 
self c > ae 1 4 o 
self. Hard cover, 81/2 x 11, 275 pages. $54.95 


Death From Afar, Volume W,. By Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. It’s pretty much the 
end of an era... the final book in the five-volume DFA set. The final volume is roughly 300 pages of inner-circle, 
Marine Corps Sniping stuff, that no student of the art will want to miss. Roughly 3000 copies of this 81/2 x 11" 
full size, hard-copy library-quality paper, books were printed, and there are no plans to reprint as a hard-cover 
(if reprinted at all, it will be a soft-cover), Our 500 copies are autographed by both 


© = 4 ., oT o . ~ | 
authors. Don’t come crying to us when we're sold out! $ 5 4.9 5 Dering Goany 


Death From Afar, Volume IV, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chan- TATE 
dler. The DFA series on the Marine Corp Scout-Sniper program was originally planned BRON 
oe aa to be a trilogy. So much for that plan... Volume IV was unquestionably the best to ANBAR 
_ — date. You will appreciate the inner-circle discourse on Marine Corps Scout-Sniping. 
One half of the writing team, Lt. Col. N.A. Chandler (Ret.) was an active duty Marine for 24 INV 
years. “Distinguished” with rifle and pistol, he won the Pershing Trophy at Camp Perry in 1978. The other 
co-author, Roy Chandler, was a Master Sergeant with the US Army in WWII, and Korea. A major chapter in Geet 
the book devotes some 27 pages to an overview of the building of the celebrated Chandler Sniper rifle _ 
(all Chandler Sniper rifles remain in the hands of the original owners; to this day none has been resold). 
81/2 x 11, hard cover, 271 pages. Autographed by Lt. Col. Norman Chandler. $5 4 95 


The Complete M1 Garand, by Jim Thompson. A guide for the shooter and collector of the great 
American battle rifle. The story of its development, World War II usage, and its variants such as the sniper and match 
models. Plus a guide for today's collector, including parts sources. Softcover, 147 pages, 180 photos. $25.00 


ORDER FROM: precision Shooting Magazine, 222 McKee Street, Manchester, CT 06040. 
Shipping and handling is $3.50 for first book, $5.00 for multiple books - US. Foreign orders (includ- 
ing Canada) will be charged actual shipping costs plus $1.00 handling. Master Card and Visa orders 
accepted without surcharge at our CT office (860) 645-8776 phone; (860) 643-8215 fax. CT resi- 

dents add 6% sales tax; NY residents add 4% sales tax. 
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Editor’s Fantasy Page = 


Commanding the First Regiment was perhaps the most 


famous Marine of all time—the celebrated Colonel Lewis 


(Chesty) Puller. Here was a professional whose career ran back 
to World War |I—who had fought in Haiti, Nicaragua, across the 
Pacific, had wrestled Seoul from the Reds. Chesty of the enor- 
mous rib cage supported by a pair of spindly sticks for legs—five 
feet six inches tall and much of that height occupied by a com- 
manding head and out-thrust jaw. He held five Navy Crosses, 
more than any other American living or dead. He numbered his 
battles by the score. His creed was attack and he boasted that 
he had never commanded an office in Washington. Here was a 
mustang who was a living legend to Marines, whose deeds in 
battle were rivaled only by his wisecracks. VWWhen he saw 

his first flame-thrower: “Where do you put the bayo- 

net on it?” When a battalion commander before 

Bloody Nose Ridge on Peleliu reported he 

hadn’t enough men to hold: “What 

d’ya mean not enough to 


hold? You’re there, ain't 


ge 


you colonel?” When 


he spoke to his 
officers before 


Seoul: “It’s 


off our dead asses and earned our pay.’ And then, 


reflecting his deep faith in the men he led, when General MacArthur reminded 


him that the corps of Red cadets in Seoul might do to him what the cadets of V.M.1. 
did to the Union’s General Hunter in the Civil War: “Mebbe so, General, but Hunter 


wan't leading Marines.” That was Puller, flamboyant, cocky, combative—and yet a man 


who never stopped studying ilitary art or reading history. 


—The March to Glory 
by Robert Leckie 


* (Editor: An absolutely great book, circa 1960, now out of print. One of the 
g 


reatest sagas in modern warfare—the heroic story of the Marines who 
fought their way out of Chosin, and then made the greatest fighting withdrawal in 
military history, the length of the 75 mile road to Hungnam. Here author Leckie begins _ 
to describe the Regiment Commanders... starting (not surprisingly) with Chesty Puller, ’ 
commanding the First Regiment, and following with Colonel Homer Litzenberg (“Blitzin’ 
Litzen”), head of the Seventh Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Raymond Murray at the Fifth... 


and their eminently capable leader, Major General Oliver Smith.) 


* 


The TWS is a direct descendant of the U. S. Army’s M24 Sniper Weapon System. In 
the rear is Remington’s Light-Weight Tactical Rifle (LTR) rounding out their stan- 


dard sniper rifle offerings. 


BY MIKE WILSON 


... The modern custom of allowing a sighting shot before the shots to be counted for com- 
petition is unsatisfactory in that such considerations as those of temperature, which have 
to be taken into account if the first shot is to be planted well in the center of the target, 


are apt to be lost sight of. 


Hon. T.F. Fremantle 
Holton Park, Oxford 
November 1901 


The Remington 700 is the most prolific 
police sniper rifle in the world. Since the 
introduction of the Model 700, it has 
become the standard for law enforcement. 
Remington has produced many rifles for 
police use over the years, but it is the 700 
that has made Remington the police sniper 
rifle maker. 

In days gone by, many of the rifles used 
by police in the United States were person- 
ally owned and serviced. The individual 
police officer’s household budget frequently 
determined the amount allocated for his 
sniper rifle. This situation continued in 
some areas well into the 1980’s when the 
incidence of “situations” began to arise. 
During the “old days”, the Model 700 had a 
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great share of this market because of its well 
known accuracy capabilities and economical 
pricing. Marine Corps use of the 700 sniper 
rifle in Viet Nam was well known and that 
undoubtedly contributed to sales. A further 
factor adding to Remington’s popularity was 
Winchester’s decision to “cheapen” the 
Model 70 in the 1960's, turning off a great 
number of shooters. 

For the most part, these personally 
owned “duty” rifles were straight, stock 
guns mounting variable power scopes. The 
more ambitious had their rifles glass bedded 
and the triggers tuned. Few police snipers 
could spend the money to have heavy barrels 
fitted to their rifles, although custom barrels 
were not unheard of. 


Remington first combined a heavy barrel 
with the 700 action in 1966 to make the 
USMC M40. The prototypes submitted to 
the Marines were built using 40X repeater 
actions cut for loading with a stripper clip in 
NRA matches. Production M40s were also 
built using the 40X action; however, the 
action is roll marked “Model 700”. Military 
weapons are handled by a great many oper- 
ational and support personnel. Using the 
Model 700 marking on the M40 was 
undoubtedly a conscious marketing deci- 
sion. A soldier who handled a Remington 
700 sniper rifle in service is likely to remem- 
ber that rifle when he is shopping for a hunt- 
ing gun. The Army’s M24 is marked: 
“Model 700 M24”. 

The center fire caliber, heavy barrel 40X 
target rifle first became available in 1961. 
This rifle was available to law enforcement, 
but at almost twice the price of the Model 
700. 

In 1967, the first Model 700 with a heavy 
barrel for the commercial market was intro- 
duced as the “Varmint Special”. Unfortu- 
nately it took until 1976 before this model 
was chambered for the 308 Winchester. 
Since the Marine M40 contributed to the 
inspiration for the Varmint Special, the late 
introduction of this caliber is very curious. 

Although intended for the varmint hunt- 
ing crowd, the Varmint Special was quickly 
accepted by law enforcement agencies for 
official use. And as before, many of these 
were privately purchased by individual 
officers. 

In January 1986, Remington introduced 
the Model 700 Police Bolt Action Rifle 
(700P) in 223 Remington and 308 Winches- 
ter. These rifles had a black parkerized fin- 
ish on the barrel and action and a matte fin- 
ish on the aluminum trigger guard assembly. 
American walnut with a low lustre finish 
was used for the Monte Carlo stock. The 
stock was completed by addition of a hard 
black rubber buttplate and 2 sling swivel 
studs. Although virtually unadvertised, 
these rifles were quickly snapped up by 
many individuals and organizations for their 
snipers. 

A new synthetic stock replaced the 
wood model in 1989. The new stock has 
the same outward appearance as the M24 
stock with the exception of the adjustable 
length of pull mechanism. Early versions 
of the Police stock had a shorter bedding 
block molded into the stock. Now, the 
same block is used in both stocks and 
extends from the front sling swivel stud 
through the stock to a point 5 inches 
behind the rear end of the receiver 
tang. Both the Police rifle and the 
M24 stocks are made for Remington by 
H & S Precision of Rapid City, S. D. 


Shortly after the introduction of the syn- 
thetic stock, Remington began to offer the 
700P as a Tactical Weapons System (TWS). 
The TWS is a sniper rifle complete with 
scope, mount, Harris model 1A2-L bipod, 
sling, and case. A few samples of Reming- 
ton’s gun care products are included with 
the package. The TWS is a complete rifle 
set-up. Of course other things are needed by 
a sniper team but, with the exception of 
ammunition, these things do not affect the 
performance of the rifle. The choice of 
which spotting scope, what photographic 
equipment, the best knife etc... none of these 
choices have an effect on the performance 
of the TWS. 

Over the years, Remington’s engineer- 
ing department had received many requests 
from police departments and individual 
officers for a detachable magazine. These 
requests were usually based on a perceived 
need to rapidly reload in a fire fight. Here 
my military background shows how unin- 
formed I am about police operations; I don’t 
see a need. There is a common expression 
in the military that goes something like this: 
“Don’t take a knife to a gun fight”. If I 
anticipated a heated encounter, it’s probably 
not a sniper mission. In this case I would 
leave my bolt gun behind and take a M16 
with a low power scope and bring a securi- 
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Riflescopes 
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LIGHTFORCE USA, INC. 
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Kent, Washington 9803e 


(425) 656-1577 Fax (4¢5) 656-1578 
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Remington’s Tactical Weapons System comes complete with scope, mount, and bipod 


in a Pelican hard rifle case. 


ty force. For sniper Ops, my observer is 
always near at hand, armed with a M4 car- 
bine and ACOG combination for the 
unforeseen. I will admit, having a maga- 
zine greatly eases loading, unloading, and 
changing ammunition types. Remington 
added a detachable magazine (DM) to the 
Model 700 Police rifle in 1996 and since it 


version developed and marketed. In 1997 
the 300 Winchester Magnum became avail- 
able in the Model 700 Police Rifle. Today, 
the TWS can be purchased with a detach- 
able magazine in 308 Winchester and 300 
Winchester magnum. The 223 Remington 
TWS is only available with the BDL style 
hinged floorplate. 


is available, I would like to see a 10 round Continued on next page 


Mil-Dot NP-Re 
Iluminated Reticles 


The fine line between 
success and failure of the 
mission often relies on the skill 
of tactical shooters and the 
equipment selected. 


To meet the diverse tactical situations encountered 

in today’s hostile world... Nightforce responds with a 

comprehensive array of precision riflescopes to meet the 

needs of tactical shooters who require the ultimate in 
riflescope technology. 


Extreme optical performance is achieved through advanced 

computer-design. Utilizing premium optical glass with multi-layer 

coating and large diameter lenses ensures razor-edge sharpness 
throughout the entire field-of-view with unrivaled image quality. 


Superior mechanical construction utilizing the finest materials and 

precision machining to achieve strength, durability and reliability is the 

hallmark of Nightforce quality. Windage and elevation adjustments are calibrated 

in true moa and graduated in 1/8 moa per audible click, available in standard and target 
turret adjustments. 


Tactical shooters have unique requirements that cannot be met with conventional 
riflescope reticles. Advanced developments at Nightforce have resulted in the creation of specialty 
reticles for the professional. Nightforce’s illumination technology, the multi-coated glass etched 
reticles glow red and can be illuminated at different intensities. This flexibility ensures excellent 
reticle contrast in low light when illuminated or a well-defined black reticle when not illuminated. 


Tactical shooters choose Nightforce Riflescopes 
when target hits result in lives saved. 
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Remington Tactical Weapon 
Continued 


Thanks to Fred Martin, recently retired 
from Remington, and Ron Engle in the Cus- 
tom Shop, a Model 700 TWS DM in 308 
was sent to me for evaluation. I was eager- 
ly awaiting its arrival since last November. I 
had fired a few rounds through a 308 cal- 
iber TWS in Chile and had been favorably 
impressed. As a point of reference, that 
day in Chile I also shot M24s in both 308 
and 300 Win Mag giving me points of 
comparison. 

The 700P features a parkerized Model 
700 action with a 26-inch Varmint Special 
barrel. The finish is a pleasing flat black 
with a somewhat rough texture. Rough tex- 
tures are desirable, helping to defeat the ele- 
ment of recognition: shine. 

Remington hammer forges the barrels 
with six lands and grooves from 4140 
ordnance-grade steel. Because of a recent 
project, I have one of these barrels that was 
removed from a new rifle and was able to 
determine its weight: 4 Ib. 3 oz. Since Rem- 
ington does not sell actions alone, I some- 
times buy a new rifle to strip for the receiver 


when I need one quickly for a custom rifle and 
cannot waste time looking in every gun shop 
or pawn shop for a suitable used action. This 
is not a statement against the Remington bar- 
rel, often someone wants a special barrel. 
Until a few years ago, barrels for the police 
rifles were 24 inches long; they are now 26 
inches in length. 

All model 700 actions feature Reming- 
ton’s famous Three rings of steel breeching. 
The bolt head surrounds the cartridge head, 
which is surrounded by the barrel counter- 
bore, and enclosed by the receiver providing 
three concentric rings of steel. The feed rails 
inside the receiver are significantly different 
on a DM action from those of the non-DM 
one. It is not a simple exchange of parts to 
convert a non-DM action to use the DM 
parts. 

The 700 trigger on my test sample 
exhibits a very crisp 4.3 lb. pull. I like it a 
little lighter but certainly cannot complain. 
Even if the trigger pull was terrible, the 700 
is fully adjustable (voids warranty) and it’s 
a simple matter for a competent gunsmith to 
adjust. 

As stated previously, H-S Precision of 
Rapid City, South Dakota makes the stocks 


‘trigeerguard assembly for a Detachable 
_ Magazine (DM) is shown here with the 
standard BDL assembly for comparison. 
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The detachable magazines are made of steel and hold 4 rounds each. 
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for Remington’s military and police rifles. 
These stocks have a “pebble grain” black 
epoxy paint finish. I would describe the fin- 
ish as more of a semi-gloss than flat. The 
stocks themselves are constructed of an alu- 
minum bedding block with hand laid fiber- 
glass, carbon fiber, kevlar, and epoxy resins. 
H-S Precision stocks are designed to provide 
100% free-floated barrels. The bedding 
block is machined to support the full length 
of the action and to provide a shoulder for 
the recoil lug. Forward of the recoil lug, the 
barrel is completely free of contact with the 
stock. 

I was somewhat skeptical of the aluminum 
bedding block when I first saw the H-S stock. 
I didn’t believe that the machined block could 
provide the same accuracy as epoxy bedding. 
So, my partner and I fitted two rifles with H- 
S stocks and shot a few groups with them for 
a control. We then milled away the recoil 
shoulder in the stock and bedded the actions 
in using an epoxy compound. Of the two 
rifles, one shot the same as before but the 
other was now shooting bigger groups. Since 
then, I have no reservations about using H-S 
stocks with aluminum bedding blocks. 

Three sling swivel studs are mounted to 
the stock using the bedding block in the 
front and an aluminum anchor molded into 
the butt for reinforcement. These days, 
three studs has become the standard for tac- 
tical rifle stocks since bipods and slings are 
frequently used. H & S finishes the butt 
with a 1/2-inch thick black recoil pad. 

Model 700Ps are built on the production 
line; turning it into a TWS is done one at a 
time in the Custom Shop. There, a Leupold & 
Stevens 3.5 X 10 Vari-X III Police Tactical 
scope is mounted to the rifle using the 
Leupold & Stevens “STD” one-piece base 
and |-inch “STD” rings. I am not a great fan 
of this mounting system. I do not like the 
small engagement of the windage screws to 
the rear ring. I know it has worked for years 
with hunting rifles and even the Marines’ 
M40 in Viet Nam but I would like to see 
something stronger. Since the TWS does not 
have sights and the scope is not intended to 
be dismounted, I think it would be reasonable 
to use a fixed mount like the Leupold Dual 
Dovetail® system. Both rings are firmly 
locked into the base and are not going to be 
shot loose. Although I haven’t tested it, the 
new quick release mount called the QRW® 
from Leupold looks good for those who may 
require a quick release capability for their 
night vision scopes. QRW bases look like 
steel versions of the Weaver® base but are 
available in two-piece sets only. The rings 
are split below the center-line to assist in get- 
ting the reticle level the first time you tighten 
the ring screws. Because the rings are split 
below the center line, the upper portion must 


be “snapped” over the scope tube. This fre- 
quently results in a scratched scope tube. 
Ernst Apel (EAW) rings have been made this 
way for years, so the German gunsmiths 
have developed a technique to prevent 
scratching the tube when mounting the rings 
to the scope. A heavy piece of plastic (trash 
bag) is wrapped two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the way around the tube and held tight 
with the fingers. The ring half is then 
snapped onto the tube over the plastic. After 
the ring half is in place, the plastic is 
removed, the other ring half is installed, the 


H-S Precision manufactures the synthetic stocks for Renneke 


plastic is removed, the rings are then assem- 
bled, and the scope is positioned on the rifle. 

The QRW rings also have thumb levers 
which allow you to rapidly remove and 
replace the scope, or several different 
scopes, on the same rifle without tools. In 
the future I'll test this mounting for its abili- 
ty to return to zero. In the meantime and 
unless you plan on fitting iron sights to the 
700, I recommend the Leupold Dual Dove- 
tail® mount and rings. 

When the guns are assembled in the Cus- 
tom Shop they are bore sighted. They are 


aluminum bedding block is visible in the action area of the stock but 
extends forward to the front sling swivel and rearward 6 inches past 


the of the receiver tang. 
we “err 


Remington uses the Leupold “Std” one-piece base and rings for the TWS. 
Although they work, the author would like to see something more robust. 


Here is Leupold’s Dual-Dovetail base and rings. It lacks a windage adjustment 
but more than makes up for it in strength. 


then taken to the Gallery for zeroing. Each 
rifle is fired from the shoulder (not in a cra- 
dle) and zeroed using Remington Match 
ammo. A new TWS should arrive shooting 
factory 168 grain match ammunition within 2 
minutes of point of aim. 

As it arrived, my test rifle shot nearly to 
point of aim with the various commercial 
ammunition I used for the evaluation: 
Remington Match, Federal Gold Medal 
Match, and Winchester Match. For my 
tests, I also used two handloads that have 
proven themselves in the past. The first 
handload consists of Sierra 168gr HPBTs 
with 43.2 grains IMR 4064 and Federal 210 
Primers in Lapua cases. The second 
consisted of Sierra 175gr HPBTs with 40 
grains IMR 4895, Remington 91/2s in 
Remington cases. 

Not surprisingly, the best groups were 
obtained using a handload. The Sierra 168s 
went into .767 for five rounds. The second 
handload, the 175s, was not far behind at 
.790 inches. 

Of the commercial stuff, the smallest 
groups were obtained using Remington 
Match. I had some 5 round groups under 
.650. The average was .813 for five, 


Continued on next page 
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Tactical Ballistics Data Cards 


Gets You On Target Fast! 


In use by the F.B.I. and the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center. 


Our 3x5 data cards list calculations for 
Elevation, Comeups, Uphill/Downhill 
Angles, Wind Deflection, Moving Target 
Leads and Temperature Variations. 


For Federal .308/168gr Match 
500 yard range, 100 yard zero 
(Other cartridges/zeros available) 


Only $9.95 + $2.00 H&S 


Schwiebert Precision - Dept. TS09 
P.O. Box 74, Atascadero, CA 93423 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Toll-Free 1-800-378-2174 
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Remington Tactical Weapon 
Continued 

5-round groups. Federal Gold Metal 
Match was close behind, shooting an aver- 
age of .823 for five groups. Groups using 
the Winchester Match hovered in the .965 
range. 

Remington’s Tactical Weapons System 
is an exceptional Law Enforcement value. 
The TWS offers accuracy exceeding 
police requirements in a package known 
for its reliability at a reasonable price. 
Remington offers the TWS as the 700P for 
those wanting other scopes or mounts. 
You can spend much more for custom 
built systems without getting much more. 
Whether you choose a complete TWS or 
the 700P, you’ve gotten something you 
can depend on. 


Remington TWS & 700P info sheet: 
Remington Arms Co. Inc. 

P. O. Box 700 

Madison, NC 27025-0700 

Ph: 800-243-9700 


Premier Reticles (Leupold products) 
920 Breckinridge Ln. 

Winchester, VA 22601 

Ph: 540-722-0601 


Federal Cartridge Co. 
900 Ehlen Drive 

Anoka, MN 55303-7503 
Ph: 612-323-2300 


These are Leupold’s QRW® rings mounted on their Ultra® short action one-piece 
base. 


The TWS is the “medium” rifle of Remington’s triad. 


THE REMINGTON TWS and 700P 


Caliber: 223 Rem., 308 Win, 

and 300 Win Mag. 
Overall Length: 45.75 inches (Short Action) 
Barrel Length: 26 inches, 6 grooves 
Barrel Twist: 223 1-9 inches 


308 1-12 inches 


300 1- 10 inches 
Weight: (TWS) 10.5 1b.* 


* includes scope, mount, sling, and bipod 


Order Numbers 


Remington’s detachable magazine TWS in 308 Winchester. 


and MSRP: 308 TWS - 5712 $1470.00 Remington Law Enforcement & Government Sales 


308 700P - 5715 $650.00 


John Rogers - Ph: 315-866-1816 
FAX: 315-866-6375 


223 700P - 5714 $650.00 
300 700P - 5717 $670.00 


Winchester/Olin 

427 N. Shamrock 
The TWS is Furnished with: Leupold Scope and mount, Pelican hard case, East Alton, IL 62024 C) 
Harris bipod, a nylon sling, and samples of Remington Gun Care product. Ph: 618-258-2000 
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Training Associates 


The Difference Between a Hit and a Miss! 


LAD Aste hN L.O.D. Precision Marksman Rifle and Stock 

Wika ean Gate | 

AS RIFLE, Rings,and Base Only $2495 n08 
Accuracy 
~ Yds 


As recently featured in GUNS, Law Enforcement Technology, 
Police & Security News, and GUNS Combat Annual. 


L.O.D Rifle Using the L.O.D. Precision 


+ Proprietary, fully adjustable, vertical thumbhole stock with 

Saibise ter ier for Sako action Rifle, our President shot these 
+ L.O.D. custom rings and base included 5 rounds of Lapua .167 ammo 
+ Special epoxy coating on metal parts and action at 100 yards, while under 
+ Sako action and Kreiger barrel with /2 moa accuracy stress, in the prone position, 
# 1:11.25 inch .308 Win or 1:10 inch .300 WM (extra cost) and in less than 15 seconds. 
+ Leading technology design with no apparent muzzle rise (actual target size) 


Available in OD green & with optional Leupold Mark IV Scope 


Super Shiper shootout 


Team L.O.D./Blackhawk/Hornady 


L.O.D. Replacement Stock® 


Most ergonomically correct stock on the market 
Voted “#1 Stock” in recent international competition 
Newly designed quick access butt spacer system 
Fully adjustable rear hand-stop and flush mounted, 
cheekpiece with easy readjustment notches on stock 
2 inch wide square forearm for greater stability 

%" gap around entire barrel for proper “free float” 


Adjustable 


cheekpiece Flush sling 


swivel mount 


+++ 


we}sAs 
Jaoeds yng 


1* and 3" Overall 
Championships 
1*, 34, and 5" Military 


: ’ Moveable rear 
Team Championships 


+++44 


6 2, hand-stop Colors: L.O.D. green, black, tan, brown, or grey 
; - Sth and 7th Military L.O.D. proprietary design built exclusively Models: Rem 700/Winchester/Ruger/Others 
ndlvidual Champ psnaps see Costs $500 - $550(w/front rail) plus shipping 


by McMillan Fiberglass Stocks 


Patent Pending 


L.O.D. Rifle Data Sheets 


+ 18 page format provides the necessary 
ballistic information for a one-shot hit 

+ Elevation come-ups in 25 yd increments 
to 600 yds 


+ Windage adjustment in 2 mph 
increments of 25 yds to 600 yds 

+ Minute of angle adjustment table in % 
moa increments to 2 moa 

+ Breakdown of mil-dot reticle to Ye mil 


L.O.D. Rifle Data Book 


+ Designed to improve and maximize 
shooting capabilities 

+ Used by elite shooters worldwide 

+ Allows shooter to analyze shot groups 
and shooting under varying conditions 

+ Selected as exclusive data book for 
Brigade Quartermaster 


+ Pages for over 1350 rounds with 
multiple targets and logs. 


Printed on “Rite in the Rain” Paper 


ELEVATION COME-UPS 1 add 


Calculated for .308 168 gr. match ammo New & Improved Version 


| L.O.D. Training Associates, Inc. | 
Phone: 713/668-1428 Fax: 713/661-3104 3545 Omeara Drive Houston, Texas 77025 


VisiT OUR NEW WEBSITE AT http:/www.lodtraining.com 
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Long Range Tactical Rifle Field 


Training Exercise-Quemado, New Mexico 


“Bravo Three-Six Actual to Tango 
801,” our advisor barked over the radio, 
“Lima 801 has successfully engaged 
targets at Orion and is departing for 
Dragon.” 

“Roger, Three-Six Actual, Tango 801 
out” was the reply over the radio. 

Our Team Leader, or “One-Zero’’, of 
Team “Lima 801”, had designated me the 
point man to lead us on to map position 
“Echo”, designated as “Dragon”. Before 
departing map position “Delta” designat- 
ed as “Orion”, we made one last check of 
the final firing position (FFP), policed 
our brass and trash, and removed any 
signs of our presence at the location. 
Next, I reviewed the topo map, studying 
the contours and checking them with the 
terrain ahead of me, before I began mov- 
ing in the direction of our next map posi- 
tion and FFP. Our advisor, SGT Craig, 
observed the team as we moved out, 
before he fell in alongside of the Team 
Leader. 

I was the FNG (as I am defining the 
acronym here, “fearless” new guy) on the 
team, but I felt no unease or distrust of 
me, or my abilities, by the other team 
members. It had taken less than half of 
the mission for the beginnings of true 
unit cohesiveness to appear, though this 
fact would not dawn on me until well 
after the mission had been completed. I 
was too busy thinking of the next FFP, 
the terrain ahead of me, and the soreness 
of my hips from the rifle, ammunition, 
water, rations, and other equipment I was 
carrying. 

I had been invited out to Quemado, 
New Mexico to take part in the American 
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BY HUGO TEUFEL 


Shooting Academy’s (A.S.A.) Long 
Range Tactical Rifle Field Training Exer- 
cise (FTX) after A.S.A’s founder and 
director, James Region Jarrett, had read 
an article of mine in Tactical Shooter and 
had heard that I lived in the Rocky 
Mountain Region of the United States, 
not far from Quemado. The opportunity 
to spend a day in the outdoors, finding 
very small targets at intermediate dis- 
tances and then shooting them appealed 
to me. But, before returning to the FTX 
and my impressions, allow me to provide 
you, the reader, with some background 
on Jarrett and A.S.A. 

Jarrett is a gregarious, hard-charging 
former Special Forces (SF) NCO and 
current university professor of criminal 
justice. While an SF operator and 
weapons instructor, Jarrett spent time in 
Viet Nam and elsewhere with the Sth, 
7th, and 10th Special Forces Groups 
(SFG), including duty in Project Delta 
with 5th SFG. After serving in the mili- 
tary, Jarrett went on to work for a number 
of federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, including the Los Ange- 
les Police Department (L.A.P.D.), 
Wilshire Division, SWAT Team. During 
this time, Jarrett managed to acquire a 
Bachelor’s degree in Criminal Justice 
and a Master’s degree in Justice Studies, 
as well as complete doctoral studies, 
leading to the dissertation, in analysis of 
the use of force and violence in democra- 
tic political systems. 

A.S.A., originally known as the Unit- 
ed States Marksmanship Academy, has 
been in existence since 1984. Handgun 
courses predominate A.S.A.’s course 


offerings and this is no accident. First, 
Arizona has a progressive concealed 
carry law, and consequently many resi- 
dents require handgun training. Second, 
the handgun course is the cornerstone for 
long-range tactical rifle training at 
A.S.A., as Jarrett believes that the skills 
necessary for this weapon translate 
directly to the skills one uses in long 
range, precision shooting. 

Jarrett’s tours of duty with the mili- 
tary often found him on the trigger of a 
long-range rifle, and this is what he 
enjoys teaching most. Having found that 
students were unable to commit to large 
blocks of time and recognizing that mas- 
tery of long range tactical rifle requires a 
number of important skills, Jarrett broke 
down his long range tactical rifle training 
into components, with the field training 
exercise (“FTX”) being, in effect, the 
graduation course. 

Students are normally required to go 
through at least five other A.S.A. courses 
before participating in an FTX. Specifi- 
cally, students should have taken Defen- 
sive Handgun, Carbine or Shotgun, Ori- 
enteering, Basic and Advanced Long 
Range Tactical Rifle, and Tactics and 
Techniques, prior to the FTX. In doing 
so, the student will have acquired suffi- 
cient skills to make the FTX a meaning- 
ful experience. 

There are two types of FTX: Comet 
and Star. “Comet” exercises are one-day 
activities, while “Star” exercises take 
place over 48 to 72 consecutive hours. 
The color of the FTX indicates the loca- 
tion, with “yellow” always signifying 
Quemado, New Mexico. Comet exercises 


are quite similar to “Kenyathalons™”, 
that is, they are exercises to test a student’s 
orienteering and shooting skills. Star 
exercises, on the other hand, hew far more 
closely to actual military operations. 

Returning to the FTX, I arrived in 
Quemado, New Mexico, Thursday 
evening, July 30, just before dusk. Upon 
exiting the vehicle, I was met by Lisa 
Olsen, owner of the Ghost Rose Ranch, 
the location of A.S.A.’s New Mexico 
training facility. A native Texan, Ms. 
Olsen exhibited the hospitality and gra- 
ciousness found only in Southern 
women, as she provided me with a quick 
tour of the student accommodations. 
Originally a residence, the quarters and 
living room, cum classroom, provide 
spartan, though comfortable and dry, 
accommodations. Additionally, and 
more importantly, the quarters had a full 
kitchen in which two locals turned out 
for the students some of the best meals I 
have had in a long time. The advantages 
of this arrangement should be obvious to 
anyone who has ever taken firearms 
training: the closer that food and lodging 
are to the training facility, the less time 
one wastes on activities other than shoot- 
ing or sleeping! Having food preparation 
on-site really made for efficient use of 
time. I would note as well that the family- 
style dining made for greater cama- 
raderie among the students and their 
respective teams, something very impor- 
tant for the FTX. 

As darkness fell, some of the other 
students returned from the range. 
Though a few students would straggle in 
on Friday, the majority was already at the 
Ranch. There were to be two teams on 
the exercise. The first, “Lima”, would 
have three members. The second, 
“Tango”, would have four. We made 
introductions, had a quick dinner and 
retired to our rooms for a night’s sleep. 

Friday morning we sighted-in our 
rifles. The .308 Win. cartridge was the 
most popular chambering, with some stu- 
dents shooting .22-250, .243 Win., .270 
Weatherby Mag., and .300 Win. Mag. 
The most popular scope was the Leupold 
Vari-X III variable power scope, with 
some fielding Burris or Redfield scopes. 
There were no mil dot scopes at the FTX, 
save mine, and the students had been 
taught to range-find with the duplex reti- 
cle. As I had recently replaced the 
A.R.M.S. #18 mount on my Springfield 


Students sight-in their rifles on 
Friday morning. 


Continued on next page 
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Operation Yellow Comet 
Continued 


Super Match “M21” with the superb 
Brookfield Precision Tool mount for the 
M25 system and had not yet sighted in 
the fixed ten-power Leupold Mk. IV M3 
day telescope with mil dot reticle, I had 
my day cut out for me. I managed to 
sight-in the rifle and got off some shots at 
300 and 500 yards before we returned to 
the classroom. Though it would not 
impact us the next day during the FTX, 
we discovered some unusual wind pat- 
terns at the 600-yard range that Jarrett 
had set up for us. 

That evening, after dinner, we 
received our briefing. Prior to the brief- 
ing, another guest, James L. Craig, a 
retired Master Sergeant, and I had 
received briefing packets from Jarrett. In 
the packets we found some important 
information on hand signals, proper 
march techniques, health and safety tips, 
and so forth. The most interesting mate- 
rial in the packet was “POI 7658, 
Patrolling FTX” of the Special Forces 


Combat Recon Manual, Republic of 


Vietnam, prepared by Detachment B-52, 
Project Delta, Sth SFG, and dated August 
15, 1970. (Jarrett had been part of this 
Detachment in Vietnam.) This document 
really put us in the mind frame for a sim- 
ulated insurgency operation the next day, 
and also provided us with some very use- 
ful information on matters such as team 
communication skills and use of load 
bearing equipment. 

At the briefing, Jarrett handed out a 
combined Operation and Patrol Order, 
along with a topo map for the area and 
the Target List. The Operation and Patrol 
Order set forth just about everything we 
needed to know concerning the mission. 
We were to be two teams of “U.S. 
Special Operations Bureau” (USSOB) 
troops, sent to assist democratic libera- 
tion forces against a totalitarian regime in 
a foreign country. Our “cover” was as 
Safari hunters, allowing us access in- 
country to scoped weapons. The USSOB 
Station Chief was to be Jarrett, occasion- 
ally operating in the field with Team 
Tango. Craig was to be the USSOB advi- 
sor, operating at all times in the field with 
Team Lima. Very importantly, Jarrett 
handed out the rules of firearms safety, 
made us recite them, and then sign and 
date them. I was very impressed with 
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Jarrett’s clear attention to detail; he did 
not want any of his students to be injured 
from an unintentional discharge. 

After the briefing, we finished mark- 
ing our maps and reviewing the topogra- 
phy of our respective areas of operations. 
We all settled in early for a good night’s 
sleep before heading out the next day. 
The FTX would begin early Saturday. 

On Saturday, August 1, at 06:15, we 
had an equipment and weapon inspection 
by the Station Chief. Team members 
could bring along whatever they wished, 
though smart students took only water 
(three quarts, minimum), food, 40 rounds 
of ammunition, emergency gear (first aid 
kit), binoculars, compass, and a rifle. | 
brought along my “sock”, a green Army 
sock filled with lentil beans in a plastic 
bag, for additional rifle support. Most stu- 
dents wore load-bearing equipment to 
carry their gear. At 06:30, we began our 
mission and soon thereafter, the teams 
went their separate ways. Upon engaging 
targets at our first position, we returned to 
base for a hearty breakfast. After break- 
fast, we returned to the field to complete 
our assigned missions. Each course, 
Lima’s and Tango’s, had four targets per 
shooter, or one each of the “hyenas”, 
“crocodiles”, “leopards”, and “lions” posi- 
tioned on the course. Distance between 
positions was anywhere from 0.6 to 1.2 
kilometers as the crow flies, in rugged, 
rolling hill country. The terrain was very 
rocky, alternating igneous with sedimenta- 
ry rock, and there were plenty of steep 
ravines, or “‘arroyos,” as they are called in 
New Mexico. Because of the terrain, actu- 


al travel distances were much farther. 

Upon arriving at a position marked 
with bright orange and white plastic 
streamers, the team was to remove the 
white plastic streamer marking the posi- 
tion to establish that the team had found 
the position. Next, using the target list 
provided each team member, the team 
was to find the targets for that position, 
range the targets, and shoot them. Occa- 
sionally, it was possible to observe the 
targets, milk jugs filled with water, with 
the naked eye, without reference to the 
azimuth for the target listed on the target 
list. Usually, though, one needed to use 
both the compass and azimuth on the tar- 
get list to find the targets. Nearly all tar- 
gets were between 300 to 500 yards away 
from their stations, with the closest target 
being approximately 275 yards and the 
farthest being around 520 yards. Each 
target had a primary shooter. If the pri- 
mary shooter missed his target, the other 
team members could try their luck at the 
target. Given that the targets were rela- 
tively small, it was not uncommon for 
another team member to finish off a tar- 
get at a given position. Upon hitting a 
target, the shooter was to “retrieve the 
evidence” of his “kill” and return the evi- 
dence to the base upon completion of the 
mission. Teams could cache their evi- 
dence along the course, at their choosing. 
We did so at various spots in an arroyo 
that snaked along in the direction of our 
various positions. 

It would be unfair to future students 
who participate in a “Yellow Comet” to 
describe the nature of the various 


“Counting Coup”... students must bring back to base the targets they have engaged 
successfully. 


positions or the shots we took in any 
great detail. It was obvious to us that 
Jarrett considered the training potential 
for each station and each shot. Many 
shots required careful consideration of 
the best position for setting up one’s 
rifle. It was not always possible for a 
good prone position. Moreover, the 
changing conditions of the day made for 
continual re-evaluation of one’s scope 
doping, with varying winds, and varying 
temperatures and humidity levels due to 
the occasional showers we received. In 
short, there were no easy shots on the 
courses. 

Notwithstanding the lessons learned 
in orienteering and shooting, the most 
important lesson we learned was the 
value of teamwork. Our Team Leader, 
Bob Hodge, in his early 40s and an 
Information Systems Integration Spe- 
cialist with a Fortune Five Hundred com- 
pany out of Arizona, was a quiet and stu- 
dious man who carefully considered the 
advice of his team. Also on the team was 
Larry Jordan, in his mid-40s and a Com- 
puter Engineer from a high-technology 
consulting firm that does satellite work 
for, among others, a well-known major 
defense contractor and communications 
company. Our team worked quite well 
together, locating and ranging targets, 
retrieving evidence of the successful 
shot, and then thoughtfully considering 
the map and the terrain visible from our 
position, before heading out to the next 
position. With Jordan suffering pain that 
day from a single compressed disk in the 


Larry Jordan lines up a shot at the fifth and final position. The target, on which 


lumbar region (as the result of an injury 
sustained ten years earlier), we did not 
rush our pace nor did we push ourselves 
to the point that a member of the team 
would have to drop out and return to 
base. We looked after each other and 
worked together to complete the mission 
with the maximum efficiency of effort 
and resources. 

Our teamwork paid off in a number of 
ways, one example of which I will share 
with you. By the time we had finished 
our shots at the fourth position, Jordan’s 
back was beginning to bother him signif- 
icantly. Additionally, though we had 
been traveling some distance, we had yet 
to see any recognizable landmarks to 
indicate that we were close to the fifth 
and final position. Craig, quite experi- 
enced with such matters, could tell that 
Jordan was in some pain. The team 
stopped, conferred briefly, and then 
Hodge and Craig went forward to recon- 
noiter the area. Jordan and | waited in an 
arroyo, out of sight, while the others 
scouted ahead. The wait helped tremen- 
dously and when the others returned, 
they reported that the major landmark for 
which we had been looking, an earthen 
water tank, was not far away. 

We reached the water tank, climbed 
up its ridge and began looking around. 
We spotted the final position, over 100 
feet up a steep incline. At this point, Jar- 
rett’s name was spoken repeatedly, the 
exact remarks I shall not repeat here. 
Additionally, the sky had darkened 
appreciably and we could hear thunder in 
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Jordan obtained a one-shot hit, is in the upper right-hand corner of the photo- 


graph but is too small to be seen. 


the distance. We were concerned both 
for lightning strikes while in position 
and flash floods when we were to travel 
down the arroyo to return to the base. 
We quickly (well, as quickly as possible) 
climbed the mountain and set up for the 
shots. Hodge shot first, making a beau- 
tiful shot on a target at over 350 yards 
with a 20 degree down angle into a light 
to moderate rain blowing right to left. 
Jordan was next; his target was 
approximately 365 yards away across the 
arroyo on a rock ledge. (Jordan and I 
had waited in the arroyo not far from this 
target, but could not see it from our posi- 
tion at that time.) Though we all wanted 
to get off the mountain face and get back 
to base, none of us said a word as Jordan 
looked over several firing positions 
before choosing one. (Believe me, it 
took a great deal not to say, “hurry up!” 
to Jordan, but we knew that it would dis- 
turb his concentration on the shot and 
affect his accuracy.) Jordan set up, made 
his calculations on distance and wind, 
and shot. Hit! The target erupted, with 
water spewing everywhere and the jug 
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leaping several feet into the air. By prop- 
erly pacing ourselves and not rushing 
Jordan on the final shot of the day for the 
team, Jordan was able to get an out- 
standing first-shot hit (a credit to him, as 
well, and his training). We policed the 
area, and headed back down the moun- 
tain. Craig went forward and retrieved 
the target for Jordan. 

Heading down the arroyo, we split up 
into two groups. While Craig and Hodge 
retrieved some of our cached targets, I 
escorted Jordan back to base. Jordan and 
I arrived at base at around 18:00 with 
Craig and Hodge showing up a few min- 
utes later. Our pacing had been superb. 
We could have finished faster, but at 
some cost to individual team members. 
We did not do so, because the team was 
more important. The other team, 
“Tango”, came in at 18:30. In the tradi- 
tion of special operations teams, we 
greeted Tango team members at the gate 
of the Ranch with cold beers and hand- 
shakes, welcoming them back. At this 
time we found out that Tango had lost 
one team member, who had returned to 
base earlier in the day, due to chest pains. 
Though I do not know what had hap- 
pened with Tango, since I had not been 
with them, I assumed that it may have 
been a combination of a team member 
not ready for the physical exertion of 
exercise and perhaps other team mem- 
bers establishing an overly fast marching 
pace between positions. I recalled some- 
thing Jarrett had said the night before, 
“The team should only travel as fast as 
the slowest member of the team.” Team 
unity and cohesiveness are paramount 
and while the team must only travel as 
fast as its slowest member is able to 
move, that team member has an obliga- 
tion not to delay the team. 

We put away our rifles and went into the 
classroom for a debriefing, prior to cooking 
up steaks, drinking beer, and telling lies 
around the campfire. It was an informative 
experience. Jarrett asked each student what 
their strengths and weaknesses were on the 
mission, as well as their overall impressions. 
I found that patience and firing positioning 
were my weaknesses, with rangefinding, 
due to my mil dot scope, being my strong 
point. Overall, however, I found the cohe- 
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siveness and unity of Team Lima to be the 
greatest strength we had and the most impor- 
tant lesson I learned. This was due in large 
part to Hodge’s personality and approach, 
and says much as well for Jarrett. 

The results of the two teams’ mis- 
sions? Lima missed only one target, 
while Tango missed several. Tango did 
have more first-shot hits than Lima. 

The following morning, the students 
covered close-quarters battle (CQB) 
maneuvers, in particular, as they relate to 
sniper extractions from their FFPs. The 
maneuvers emphasized rapid acquisition 
of targets with both carbines and pistols 
and transitioning from carbine to pistol. 
The moves were very effective. 

My impressions on the course and the 
school were favorable. Jarrett has strong 
views and preferences on techniques and 
necessary gear for long range tactical riflery, 
and I believe that his views were shaped by 
the sniping doctrines of the Special Forces 
and the L.A.P.D. while he was a shooter with 
these organizations. He eschews bipods and 
fixed-power scopes, and does not require his 
students to shoot customized or specialized 
“tactical” rifles in .308, though he does 
strongly encourage use of this cartridge. 
Given that some schools have certain equip- 
ment requirements for attendance (bedded 
stock, bull or target grade barrel, mil dot 
scope), A.S.A. just may be the school of 
choice for the student interested in long 
range tactical shooting who cannot, or does 
not want to, spend the money on a custom or 
specialized tactical rig. 


Two other aspects of A.S.A. stand out 
that are worth mentioning. First, Jarrett is 
a safety demon. I was most impressed by 
his and his students’ attention to detail 
(e.g., barrel location, empty chambers, 
sufficient hydration, etc.) on this subject. 
Long range tactical shooting is a very 
strenuous activity (perhaps the most 
strenuous of the shooting sports) involv- 
ing firearms. Proper gun handling and 
physical conditioning go hand in hand at 
A.S.A. Second, Jarrett’s students are 
very intelligent and capable of sophisti- 
cated and critical discussions on a host of 
topics. Some are quite opinionated. 
Given these two aspects, I do not recom- 
mend the school to those of gentle consti- 
tutions or those who cannot tolerate the 
give-and-take of serious debate. There 
are other schools in the region for such 
persons. A.S.A. is an academy for real 
shooters who don’t whine, but press on 
with their teams until the job is done. 


To contact the school: 


American Shooting Academy 
P.O. Box 54233 
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The author, preparing to shoot at a target in a meadow 400 yards distant. 


During the weekend of July 3-5, 1998 
I attended an intensive Tactics and 
Techniques course offered by the 
American Shooting Academy. The 
course combined 3-gun combat team 
training (pistol, carbine, and shotgun) 
with field and classroom instruction in 
tactical field operations for the military 
or law enforcement scout/sniper or 
observer/sniper. Participants came from 
all walks of life and skill levels. Class 
attendees included an active duty Army 
serviceman, a Martial Arts instructor, 
personal trainers, an accountant, software 
engineers and computer programmers. 
Armament varied as much as the atten- 
dees, although Glocks, 1911’s, AR-15’s 
and Remington 870’s were predominant. 

The course I took is part of the Tactical 
Rifle program offered by ASA. The Tacti- 
cal Rifle program consists of courses in 
rifle marksmanship, topographic map read- 
ing and orienteering, field skills and, as the 
graduation exercise, a tactical field prob- 
lem. Students are required to go through at 
least four other ASA courses before partic- 
ipating in the Tactics and Techniques 
course. Specifically, students should have 
taken Tactical Carbine, Topographic Map 
Reading and Orienteering, Basic Long 
Range Tactical Rifle, and Advanced Long 
Range Tactical Rifle prior to the Tactics and 
Techniques course. In doing so, the student 
will have acquired sufficient skills to make 
the course meaningful. 


Before getting into the course, some 
background on the school is in order. The 
American Shooting Academy, originally 
known as the United States Marksmanship 
Academy, was established in 1984 in 
Phoenix, Arizona and provides firearms 
instruction and non-lethal self defense train- 
ing to both civilians and law enforcement. 
ASA is led by James R. Jarrett, whose 
experience in firearms, outdoor skills, and 
non-lethal self defense tactics span over 30 
years. He has held many positions both in 
the military and law enforcement over the 
years and is currently a University Instruc- 
tor in Justice Studies. Handgun courses 
make up the majority of the courses offered 
at ASA since Jarrett believes that the skills 
necessary for handgun competency trans- 
late directly to the skills needed for long 
range precision shooting. The school is 
based primarily at the Ben Avery Shooting 
facility north of Phoenix and provides year 
round instruction in courses with varying 
degrees of skill levels. Jarrett’s experiences 
in the military and law enforcement have 
given him a solid background to instruct on 
weaponry and tactical fieldcraft. 

Recently, Jarrett made arrangements to 
set up a Satellite training facility near Que- 
mado, New Mexico. This facility is spread 
out over 500 acres and training courses are 
now being offered on an initial limited basis. 
The site was chosen because of the variety 
of its terrain and its private, undisturbed 
location. The facility contains a 25-yard 
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Pistol range and several unimproved rifle 
ranges out to 1500 yards. The terrain is var- 
ied and offers hills, lush grassy valleys, 
canyons, and wooded areas for specialized 
courses that require specific terrain. The 
facility also has wooded areas set aside for 
camping and offers bunk house-type sleep- 
ing arrangements. A motel is located about 
10 miles away for those needing that type of 
arrangement. 

Getting back to the course, the train- 
ing started early Friday morning, July 
3rd, on the Pistol range with a Combat 
course of fire. The course had 10 stages 
ranging from 5 yards to 25 yards and was 
designed to test the shooter in real-life 
situations facing one to multiple targets. 
The course was then repeated with the 
AR-15 as the primary weapon and the 
shooter transitioning to a sidearm as 
needed. The additional stress of working 
with a partner began during this course of 
fire. A short contest pairing partners 
against the shooting tree added a light 
level of competition after the Carbine 
course. The morning finished with each 
team running a dynamic course of fire 
which consisted of targets on the pistol 
range and popper targets placed in vary- 
ing positions and degrees of difficulty in 
a wooded area adjacent to the range. 

Friday afternoon was spent in the 
classroom. The training was similar to 
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More on the American 
Shooting Academy 


Continued 


what is received at Camp McCall over a 
several month period: instruction in 
team selection; team training; deploy- 
ment; movement patterns; stealth; cam- 
ouflage techniques; preparing a hide; 
anti-tracking procedures; overnight pro- 
cedures; site selection communications; 
intelligence gathering; cover and status 
techniques; equipment preparation; and 
infiltration and extraction. Given the 
time constraints, we received only an 
overview of the above topics, but it was 
stressed that these skills are acquired and 
sharpened through repeated use and 
practice. A suggestion was made was to 
go out in the field with a 35 millimeter 
camera and a shoulder rest and use the 
above techniques to stalk and gather 
intelligence on hikers or campers. The 
camera provides a natural alibi (bird 
watching) should the stalk be unsuccess- 
ful. This suggestion has been taken to 
heart by several students. 

On Friday evening, the afternoon’s 
instruction was put to the test. The par- 
ticipants were split into two teams of 4 
members each. The defending team was 
placed on a hill simulating a defensible 
overnight position. The hill was  sur- 
rounded on all sides by a valley with 
varying levels of cover. The terrain was 
high desert, with several washes, numer- 
ous juniper pines, and scrub grasses. The 
defenders’ mission was to defend their 


RON (remain over night) point against 
any intruders. They were armed with 
flashlights, with use of the flashlight 
beam on an attacker considered a kill. 
The attackers were armed with single- 
shot paint ball guns. They needed to get a 
successful shot on a defender to be 
awarded a kill. Each team was dressed in 
BDU’s, and equipment preparation con- 
sisted of using camouflage, wool glove 
inserts, LBE’s (load bearing equipment), 
and sniper veils. All equipment had been 
checked previously for rattles, and buck- 
les and any other metal objects were care- 
fully taped over. Some of the members 
used traditional camouflage paints while 
others used field expedient types: ashes 
from the previous nights’ campfires 
and/or a water/mud mixture. The attack- 
ing team was inserted about a mile away 
out of direct view of the hill. The course 
director, James R. Jarrett, patrolled the 
area on horseback grading each team as 
the exercise proceeded. 

The defenders decided upon a fully- 
clandestine, remain-over-night type defense 
with each burying themselves deep into a 
bush for cover with no out post for early 
warning. The attackers quickly marched to 
about a quarter mile from the objective and 
split into two attacking forces. Attacking 
Team One proceeded up a wash to the base 
of the hill and Team Two planned to circle 
the hill and attack from the opposite direc- 
tion. Team One used the deep wash as cover 
as far as it would allow and then went into a 
very low crawl as they moved up the hill. 
Now this is when it got interesting. 


Team One constantly glassed the hill 
looking for signs of movement as it pro- 
ceeded. It took over an hour for Team One 
to reach the military crest of the hill, 
approximately 25 yards from the top of the 
hill. They went to ground and waited for 
movement. Meanwhile, Team Two had to 
cross a large open field. They were crawl- 
ing across it to get into position for their 
assault on the hill. They had a larger area to 
cover and it was expected that they would 
be reaching the base of the hill at about the 
same time as Team One was reaching the 
military crest. The thought was that the 
defenders would be stretched too thin to be 
able to defend the entire hill and one of the 
attackers could get through. Once in posi- 
tion at the military crest, Team One waited 
for over 30 minutes constantly observing 
for movement before attempting any fur- 
ther re-positioning. They never did spot 
movement as the time limit of the exercise 
ended. The Director declared the exercise a 
draw since neither side was able to get a 
kill. During his patrolling, Jarrett was able 
to locate the defending team, but never did 
identify either of the attacking groups. 

On Saturday morning, the classroom 
instruction continued with further 
detailed direction in team tactics, the role 
of each team member in the field, how 
each team member supports the others, 
how a team rotates point men, etc. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to what equip- 
ment (medical, survival, and self 
defense) to carry for an exercise depend- 
ing on its length. The use of LBE’s vs. 
packs was also discussed. The carry 
requirements become more extensive as 
the length of the mission increases. A 
day-mission’s supplies can usually be 
carried on LBE’s and will consist of 
water, ammo, food pouches, and any per- 
sonal needs. For a mission that last 
longer than a day more water, food, and 
some type of sleeping system are needed. 
An in-depth analysis was then made of 
the previous evening’s field exercise. We 
determined that the attacking team had 
been pretty successful in its mission in 
approaching as close as it did to the 
defensive team. By remaining still and 
waiting for movement, the attackers had 
the upper hand to finish the mission suc- 
cessfully. The temptation was there to 
move in closer, but they were able to 
fight it off and remain still. By going to 
ground in close proximity, the defenders 
were vulnerable to attack should the 


exercise have continued. They should 
have placed a person in a listening post- 
type position to give themselves a view of 
the approaches to the hill. All in all, the 
exercise was successful in that it gave 
real-life experience to the two teams on 
the use of camouflage, stalking tech- 
niques, effects of moon light, and above 
all, how noise carries. 

During the afternoon, the group 
moved back to the field for a daylight 
stalking exercise. Once again, we were 
split into two teams, attackers and 
defenders. The team of defenders were 
deployed with binoculars on a berm 
approximately 250 yards long that rose 
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about 3 feet over the surrounding coun- 
try side. Their mission was to defend 
the berm and identify anyone that 
approached within eye sight. The four 
defenders were each assigned a sector of 
the surrounding land to watch and were 
given additional instructions to scan 
through the other sectors every few min- 
utes. The berm gave the defenders an 
overall commanding view of the valley. 
But, because of the rolling hills, the 
opportunity was there for the attackers to 
approach quite closely if a successful 
stalk was done. 
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The attackers were once again in 
BDU’s and camouflage. Sniper veils and 
live vegetation were employed for a rudi- 
mentary Ghillie suit. The team started off 
together about a half mile away in a valley 
with slight rolling hills and juniper pines 
for cover. The decision was made to sepa- 
rate and each team member approached on 
his own in different sectors utilizing the 
terrain to his advantage. This exercise had 
a two hour time limit and one member of 
the attacking team was able to approach 
within 50 yards of the berm in about 45 
minutes before he was spotted. Quite close 
enough for a successful shot, if that would 
have been the mission. This exercise was 
designed to show the group the difficulties 
of daylight approaches and how sun light 
works in favor of alert defenders. The les- 
son was very apparent as any slight, quick 
movement seemed to be magnified. 

After darkness fell, the evening con- 
cluded with several additional stalking 
exercises. The first used the same 
premise as the afternoons, but clearly 
pointed out how the advantage shifted to 
an attacker when it was dark. The attack- 
ers started out within 50 yards of the 
berm and several of them were able to 
get right to the base of the berm using 
very low crawls before they were spotted 
by defenders who were very alert and 
knew that someone was coming. Various 
types of clothing were also able to aid 
the stalk; lighter colored BDU’s were 
more easily seen than the woodland 
design. The flash of the moon over one 
of the attackers eyes was what ultimate- 
ly gave him away. So, the lesson learned 
was to cover the eyes with a veil or non- 
reflective sun glasses. 

The second exercise of the evening took 
place in a horse corral. Four attackers were 
positioned in the corral: 3 of them out in the 
open and the fourth along the corral fence. 
The defenders were then led in and directed 
to locate the opposite team while standing in 
a central spot. The three in the open were 
located fairly quickly, but the fourth was 
never spotted. The lesson learned was to 
make use of natural camouflage, in this case 
the corral fence line, to break up your out- 
line. It was also very apparent how the light 
of the moon and types of clothing either 
helped or hurt the attackers depending on 
how the natural environment was used. 
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The course continued Sunday morn- 
ing with more combat courses of fire, at 
first with just sidearms as a warm-up and 
then with Carbine/sidearm combinations. 
The drills were at any distance from 5 out 
to 25 yards. After these concluded, the 
group was setup into an extended team 
whose mission was to infiltrate an area, 
reconnoiter it and then, if necessary 
attack the enemy. The exercise was 
designed to simulate a two day mission, 
so laying up areas were needed. The 
ranch bunkhouse, corrals and barn served 
as the enemy headquarters. The ranch 
staff served as the enemy, thus allowing 
for the opportunity to practice reconnais- 
sance and reporting on targets. The mis- 
sion started in a hilly area about a half 
mile from the ranch building complex in 
a deep sandy wash. The team moved at 
patrol pace through the wash with numer- 
ous changes of point man, a setup of a 
defensible RON point, and ultimately 
reconnaissance of the enemy headquar- 
ters in preparation for the attack. The 
wash contained man-made barriers 
(fences, tanks, holding areas) to simulate 
possible ambush areas, so the team was 
required to reconnoiter and move around 
those when necessary. The attack on the 
enemy complex took place, I’m happy to 
say, with no lose of life on either side. 
While the exercise was done tongue in 
cheek, with ranch dwellers as the enemy, 
it was designed to show how a team 
would infiltrate, maneuver, carry out its 
mission, and exfiltrate while in enemy 
country. In addition, at 7300 feet, with 
high temperatures and humidity, this 
exercise was a test in endurance and 
conditioning as well as in tactics. 


James Jarrett runs a very safe opera- 
tion. His students are considered to be 
highly-skilled not only in handling and 
using various types of weapons but also 
tactically and safety knowledgeable. At 
the start of each course, the four rules of 
weapon safety are discussed and each 
students signature is required as 
acknowledging. This is a rehash for 
most, but proof that the importance of the 
rules is not to be minimized. This course 
covered many topics and skills too 
numerous to discuss in detail in a short 
article: types of field formations, how to 
read sign, team movement and duties of 
each team member, and so forth. The 3 
days were more than filled with class- 
room instruction and field time. Since 
many exercises had to be completed in 
darkness, the instruction lasted late in the 
evening. With the early a.m. starts, it 
made for very long days, but I did not 
hear anyone complain. The Field Tactics 
and Techniques course from American 
Shooting Academy was a worthwhile 
experience and I heartily recommend it 
and the Entire Tactical Rifle program for 
the hunter, recreational shooter and law 
enforcement professional who wishes to 
improve his fieldcraft skills. 


To contact the American Shooting 
Academy, write to: 


James R. Jarrett, Director 
PO Box 54233 
Phoenix, Ax 85078-4233 
(602)58 1-6606 


The ASA Web site is located at 
http://W W W.Primenet.Com/~bhodge/ 


(Editor: Two writers... young, unworldly, 
optimists generally, believers in the basic 
goodness of mankind and the likely con- 
tinued superiority of the NFC in the Super 
Bowl... elected to submit articles here 
reporting on the quite successful Carlos 
Hathcock Benefit Shoot. (See Tactical 
Shooter, September ‘98). 

The young lads were, unfortunately, 
rather unfamiliar with the thought 
processes of a certain irascible Editor, and 
his little peccadilloes. Thus, when one of 
the cherubic-cheeked innocents called us 
to discuss his manuscript (reposing 
peacefully on our desk, in a pile of per- 
haps a dozen of its spiritual brethren)... 
and we had several people in here at the 
time of the call, arguing everything from 
the current price of newsprint to the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza... we were, alas, 
unable to give the caller a full one hun- 
dred percent of our attention. Yes, we 
have your manuscript, safe and sound. 
Yes, I’ve given it a read-over, and I think 
that we can use it, but I’ve not reached a 
final decision on the matter. Yes, thank 
you for calling. Yes, good-bye. While 
attempting to disengage myself from the 
call, so that I could get back to the meet- 
ing/discussion/barroom brawl that was 
going on in my office, I heard the caller 
say something to the effect of... “You 
would have liked one thing that hap- 
pened. There was this middle-aged guy, 


BY FRED FISCHER 


probably a bit overweight, probably out 
of shape, who scrambled up a 200-yard 
hill, and then proceeded to score a head 
shot on a silhouette target 250 yards 
away from the sitting position, and the 
damnedest thing was that he was shoot- 
ing a side-hammer Sharps with open 
sights”. The Editor put the phone back up 
to his ear, and asked... “Excuse me, but 
would you be so kind as to repeat what 
you just said?”. The caller, our young 
innocent writer, complied (probably his 
second mistake. In retrospect he should 
have either hung up the phone, or denied 
ever having said anything of such a 
nature). “You know, I’ve read your arti- 
cle. I’ve looked at your accompanying 
photos, and I sure as heck do not recall 
seeing any mention of all this... which 
simply had to be the human interest story 
of the entire weekend”. 

“Yeah, at the awards ceremony, the 
two winning Marines (Sergeants Voss 
and Hunter) showed a lot of class by 
shaking this shooter’s hand, and telling 
him what a great shot that had been.” 

“Strange, I didn’t recall reading that, 
either.” 

“Well, I didn’t think that this was 
really all that important.” 

A sulfur-and-brimstone-laden few 
minutes followed. Our young writer is 
today older, wiser, and much more 
worldly. He now knows that... 1.) Get a 


picture of any pretty female who shoots 
well. 2.) Get a picture of anybody who 
shows up at a tactical match with a side- 
hammer Sharps and shoots well. 3.) 
(Actually a combination of #1 and #2.) 
Particularly, get a picture of any pretty 
female who shows up with a side-ham- 
mer Sharps and shoots well. 4.) Always 
look for a human interest story... it may 
seem small and unimportant... but the 
Editor is always looking for the Walter 
Mitty story of the day... because his sub- 
scriber rolls and his world are each filled 
with Walter Mitty types... and we get 
along just fine with them. Perhaps it is 
merely that they recognize a kindred spir- 
it. An interesting letter from the gentle- 
man with the Sharps follows...) 


Dear Dave, 

I’ve been told (by a thoroughly cowed 
young writer) that you wanted some 
more background about my choice of 
rifles for the Carlos N. Hathcock II Char- 
ity Sniper Competition held this past 
May at the Storm Mountain Training 
Center in Elk Garden, West Virginia. 

Having read Marine Sniper and White 
Feather, | have a great deal of admiration 
for a man whom I feel has not been ade- 
quately recognized by his government for 
his distinguished service in the US 


Continued on next page 
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Marine Corps. When I heard that there 
would be a charity shoot to help the 
Gunny with medical expenses, I was 
eager to participate. Knowing that Storm 
Mountain TC was the site of the match 
was a real plus; I had taken a course there 
last spring and knew it to be a great place 
for this type of a match. I also have to say 
that I am not a combat veteran (I was an 
Air Force enlisted electronic technician, 
1971-1976) nor a wannabe, I simply 
wished to contribute to the effort. My 
participation was to be an experience for 
me, and a chance to see Marines and sol- 
diers show us “how it is done”. 

Keeping this in mind, my next 
thoughts turned to what rifle I could use 
for this event. I had only two that might 
have served this purpose, but neither was 
really well-suited for the ranges 
involved. One was an AR-15, and the 
other was a Ruger M77 .22-250 Varmint 
rifle. Also, I had no intention of a serious 
competitive effort with the experts; for 
me, the purpose was to enjoy the event 
and shoot in the company of some very 
fine marksmen. Hence, I decided to use 
what is probably my favorite centerfire 
rifle, a Shiloh Sharps 1874 Long Range 
Sporting Rifle chambered in .34-40 US 
GOVT, or what most people know as 
30-40 Krag. 

I purchased this particular rifle from 
its original owner back around 1985 or 
so. It was manufactured by the Shiloh 
Rifle Mfg. Company around 1970-some- 
thing for C. Sharps Arms before the com- 
panies ended their relationship. My 
rifle’s action is marked Farmingdale, NY, 
the location of Shiloh prior to their move 
to Big Timber, Montana. The original 
chambering was .50-70 GOVT, but it did 
not shoot even marginally well in that 
caliber. Shiloh was supplying actions 
only to C. Sharps Arms, and apparently 
C. Sharps was installing barrels that were 
not rifled correctly for the heavy bullets 
that are the norm for this caliber. After 
consulting with Shiloh’s original owner, 
Wolfgang Droege, my rifle’s original 
owner decided to re-barrel in .30-40. In 
order to do this, the rifle’s breech block 
also had to be changed to one that would 
withstand the higher pressures of smoke- 
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less powder. The new barrel is 30", full 
octagonal, and is marked with the pre- 
requisite “Old Reliable” cartouche. I 
must note here that since the “parting of 
the ways” of the two companies, the 
“Old Reliable” marking cannot be used 
on Shiloh’s rifles, as that is a registered 
trademark of C. Sharps Arms, Inc. 

The original owner fired less than one 
box of ammunition through the rifle after 
re-barreling, then financial circum- 
stances forced him to sell it. I happened 
to be first in line for it. While a wonder- 
ful rifle in its “stock” form, the sights 
were awful; a v-notch rear and a crude 
blade front. Then I discovered a gentle- 
man from Effort, PA by the name of 
Mike Stevens, owner of the Stevens 
Sight and Tool Co. His specialty is peri- 
od sight reproductions. He is a master 
machinist; his sights being, I believe, of 
a higher grade than the originals he 
reproduces. His sights are expensive, but 
the results of firing with them are worth 
both the long wait to receive them, and 
the considerable cost. The rear is a Soule 
replica, extra long range vernier tang 
sight; a windage adjustable style with 
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about four inches of elevation adjustment 
available. The sight’s calibration vernier 
is very repeatable, a quality determined 
by precision machining. The front is a 
spirit level wind gauge style with a “pin 
head” insert; although the insert can be 
exchanged for several other types, I’ve 
never felt the need. The pinhead style is 
precise and well-suited to my eye. 

Accuracy is quite good, although I 
have to admit that I’ve never spent large 
amounts of time attempting to develop 
the “perfect” load, but have one. that 
seems to be consistent. The rifle has a 
fondness for 200 grain Sierra MatchK- 
ings over 43 grains of IMR 4350, and 
Remington brass, with Federal 210M 
primers. For reasons that are not clear to 
me, it does not like 168 grain MatchK- 
ings, but will accept 130 grain Hornady 
varmint bullets with good accuracy as 
well. 

My most recent experimentation with 
it has been the addition of moly-coated 
bullets. The result was as expected, 
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Precision Shooting columnist and AR-15 
specialist John Feamster has authored what 

will undoubtedly be the standard reference 
work on AR-15 accuracy for years to come. 
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page appendix of AR-15 suppliers which 


is just about worth the price of 
admission by itself! 
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except that the velocity drop and result- 
ing increased trajectory were more than I 
had anticipated. Unfortunately, I experi- 
enced these phenomena at the Hathcock 
match. I missed the four longest range 
targets by using previously established 
non-moly, sight hold-over amounts. The 
projectiles fell short of each of the four 
targets. Time to rework the powder 
charge. In the process of preparing 
ammunition for the match, I discovered 
that the wax coating on the bullets tended 
to build up in my bench rest seating die 
and progressively seat the bullets deeper 
with each successive round. Dispensing 
with the wax coating solved the problem, 
but does require more care in handling 
the bullets and loaded rounds, as the 
moly will coat many things as well as 
bullets. 

The trigger is the double set variety, 
quite typical of its type. It is fine for pre- 
cise situations where there is plenty of 
time for a well-considered, un-rushed 
shot, but not well-suited to stressful con- 
ditions. I found this out during the match 
when I missed two shots due to firing 
before I was “ready”. The non-set trigger 
is creep-free and predictable. As you can 
see in the photos, the wood is of a grade 
that is not normally seen these days on a 
production rifle without paying substan- 
tially more money for an upgrade option. 

I really enjoy this rifle; it is cham- 
bered in a caliber that is actually fun to 
shoot without the cost of heavy recoil. 
The weight of the rifle (over ten pounds) 
helps, but the stock design is also a factor. 
It simply does not beat you too badly. 
.30-40 is also a chambering that is easy to 
load, with a nice long case neck that pro- 
vides plenty of support for the bullet. 
Brass life is excellent, and the throating 
of the chamber is sufficient to allow 
experimentation with seating depth. I 
turn the case necks and trim my cases to 
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the maximum length specification, and 
reload with a set of Forster Bonanza 
Bench Rest dies. 

I hope this gives you the additional 
information you wanted. Should I have 
missed something you would also like, 
feel free to contact me: 


Fred Fischer 
7533 Balt. - Annap. Blvd. 
Glen Burnie, MD 21060 
E-mail: fischer.f.c@ 
postal.essd.northgrum.com 


Regards, 


Fred Fischer 


P.S. The knives in one of the photos are 
by Frank McGowan of Sykesville, MD, a 
10.5" Bowie and a Civil War period boot 
knife. They have stainless steel blades, 
nickel silver hilts and rivets, and coffin 
shaped handles of stabilized fiddleback 
maple. 
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Male and female Troopers in summer uniforms and patrol car. 


BY JOE RYCHETNIK 


(Editor: The noise that you hear in the 
background is the Precision Shooting read- 
ers starting up subscriptions to Tactical 
Shooter magazine. They've heard that Joe 
Rychetnik is currently spinning yarns over 
here these days.) 


Today’s Alaska State Troopers bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the small organization I 
knew, underfunded and overworked. We 
were sixty-six men covering the area of 
one-fifth of the United States with almost 
all of us working alone. It was just dumb 
luck that no one was hurt or killed on duty, 
as we were certainly vulnerable. The main 
reason for this good fortune was that crime 
in Alaska at that time was of an unsophisti- 
cated variety. There were a lot of alcohol- 
related crimes and there was murder, with 
little in between. 

I was again lucky to serve my bush duty 
along the Eskimo Coast and these people, 
when sober, were a mild sort. Someone 
told me there was no word for “no” in the 
various dialects. They were a sharing and 
loving primitive people that had been sub- 
jected to treachery by white exploitation 
and by exposure to alcohol, for which they 
had no tolerance. They lived on the edge of 
survival most of the time and were truly a 
subsistence society, hunting and fishing for 


their daily fare. Today, their way of life has 
improved somewhat but it required a trade 
off. 

This generation had to leap into the 
rocket age running or be left behind when it 
came to economic opportunity. The old 
timers who hunted for seal, walrus, and 
whale are almost gone. The traditional 
ways are disappearing fast. 

It was always felt that policing the Indi- 
an tribes of the southeastern panhandle of 
Alaska was a much more difficult job, as 
they had long-time exposure to white mans’ 
ways and were quite independent, often 
resenting government intrusion into their 
village life. They had ample food from their 
surrounding environment and could deal 
with the white man on a more equal basis. I 
am certain that police records will show a 
greater number of criminal incidents in that 
part of Alaska than along the Bering and 
Arctic Sea coasts where I patrolled. 

Today, there are about 250 Alaska State 
Troopers and a tad less than 100 Fish and 
Wildlife Protection Troopers. They are both 
state police officers enforcing the state’s 
laws, but because of the specialization 
required for the enforcement of fish and 
game laws, they mainly stay within the 
parameters of their jobs. When a non-fish 
and game investigation is required the 


Protection Troopers are quick to call in 
their partners in blue and leave the nitty 
gritty of evidence collection, interrogation, 
and follow up to them. With Alaska as huge 
as it is, there is ample work for both. 

There are 42 Trooper Posts in Alaska 
with the large detachments in Alaska’s few 
“Jarge” cities. Anchorage has more than 
half of the state’s population, about 
255,000, and has spread out to cover nearly 
1700 square miles. Two Trooper Detach- 
ments are headquartered here. C Detach- 
ment covers western Alaska and includes 
my old post of Nome where 5 Troopers are 
based. For many years, Nome was only a 
one man post. G Detachment covers the 
greater Anchorage area and extends south 
to Girdwood, a popular tourist location. 
The bulk of the “crime” is around Anchor- 
age. The Troopers patrol the unincorporat- 
ed areas and serve as the “highway patrol”, 
which in the summer tourists months can 
be a heavy assignment. 

When I lived in Anchorage it was about 
one-tenth the size of what it is today. Many 
of the city’s streets were unpaved and the 
“boondocks” began very near the central 
business district. We would patrol the few 
highways in and out of this metropolis (that 
would be a small town anywhere else). One 
or two troopers were on duty on any one 
shift, but usually just one. When an acci- 
dent or incident occurred on the far side of 
Anchorage we could radio the dispatcher 
who would call the City Police on the inter- 
com, and ask that the lights be “keyed.” A 
switch was thrown which turned most of 
the city’s main street traffic signals to red 
and allowed the Troopers to speed their 
way through town, usually with siren and 
red lights on. North or south out of Anchor- 
age the patrol car was soon surrounded by 
mountains and the Trooper would find him- 
self in a radio dead zone. Then he was real- 
ly on his own. Operating a road block for a 
fleeing criminal suspect was always 
chancy. We all thought that flight was fool- 
ish as there was only one way out of Alas- 
ka by road and the suspect usually would be 
caught along the way. 

This is perhaps the most significant 
quality of the Alaska State Troopers. They 
were taught to work alone. They depended 
on themselves, and tried to never get them- 
selves too deeply involved as there was no 
back up. Today’s police have it much better 
with more efficient communications, more 
troopers on patrol, and some back up 
Continued on next page 
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generally at hand. But Alaska is mainly 
wilderness which often starts at the city 
limits of most communities. The troopers 
have to depend on themselves, and hope for 
the best. 

I notice that today’s Troopers can be of 
any sex, size or color. They can be women, 
(there are 14) and they are only required to 
have a high school education. It was not 
always the case. When the Alaska State 
Police was created after statehood, most of 
the original Territorial Police were expect- 
ed to become state police officers. Many of 
the U S Deputy Marshals, who were no 
longer needed in the four federal judicial 
districts, were welcomed into the state 
police. But new recruits had to be six feet 
tall, all were white, and all were expected 
to have some college education. The height 
requirement was the result of an informal 
study done that indicated that big and tall 
police had fewer problems with the public. 
Since we were almost always working 
alone, it made good sense to have some- 
thing going for us besides our badge and 
charm. 

Although there was a great need for 
Native state police to work in the rural 
areas, the hiring net could never find any- 
one who was qualified. Today, there are 
many Alaska natives in the police, and in 
the villages aspirants can be trained as Vil- 
lage Policemen by the Troopers and have 
almost all the powers of a Trooper. They 
can live at home and not be concerned 
about transfer. 

In the early days the new state had no 
police air force. One of the old timers, Sgt. 
Emery Chapple, a fabulous bush cop, used 
to fly his own plane and would charge the 
state for gasoline. But legislators became 
upset because of the insurance risks 
involved and because of complaints from 
local bush pilots and air taxi operators who 
were losing business. I always flew in air 
taxis either chartered for the patrol or as a 
passenger. I could not count on the pilot to 
assist me in my work and in many cases, 
the pilot pointedly refused to assist me with 
prisoners as these were his customers in the 
better days, and preferred to stay out of the 
loop. 

The jails and lock ups were located only 
in the large detachment cities. Most arrest- 
ed suspects were told to be at an air strip at 
a certain day and hour and almost always 
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were waiting for the Trooper to swoop in 
from a long patrol and scoop them up. A 
thirty day vacation in the Nome Jail, say, 
was a treat. They saw all their friends, saw 
movies and ate popcorn, had their teeth 
repaired and health attended to and had no 
concerns about a blemish on their record. 

Because the new state had no peniten- 
tiary, all convicts with more than a year to 
serve were taken “Outside” to federal pen- 
itentiaries located in California, Washing- 
ton State, and Missouri. These “prisoner 
runs” were the gravy for the Troopers as 
they could get out of the cold and see the 
South 48 on state expense. Now Alaska has 
a prison system and it works well. The 
prison in Nome is considered “Siberia.” 

Nome had a superior court that heard 
felony cases. After trooper enforcement 
began, where to keep prisoners overnight 
after conviction by a local court became a 
problem. While on patrol I tried everything 
that looked like a secure means of holding 
a dangerous prisoner, which were few, 
thankfully. I once handcuffed one to a D-8 
Caterpillar overnight and I am sure the 
mosquitoes made that night hell. I even 
used locals to guard prisoners, but this 
practice was not rewarding. Twice I tried 
this method, handcuffing a fellow to a chair 
and hiring two “guards” from the village, 
and twice the prisoner hypnotized his 
guards and escaped. They were all family 
and I could expect little else. The villagers 
knew they would be hired at $20 a day to 
hunt for their neighbor and that was manna 
from heaven. 

The village of Barrow built a prison out 


. emer 
A Trooper helicopter. 


of an old supply shed which had a couple of 
bunks, a can for waste, and some bars. This 
was often the place the local magistrate 
would have a drunk locked up and often 
both male and female were placed in the 
same cell together overnight. Once the vil- 
lage cop was tossed in his own jail when he 
got drunk celebrating a daring rescue by 
him of an old Eskimo that had fallen into 
the icy Arctic Ocean while walking on 
weak ice. It seems as if all the villagers 
wanted to give him a drink, by way of 
thanks, and apparently there were more vil- 
lagers than he realized at the time. 

Most of Alaska’s communities are not 
connected by road so air transport is the 
only means of moving prisoners from some 
village to where there was a state jail. I once 
took a prisoner from Fairbanks to Anchor- 
age via Pan Am and because of fog the 
plane overflew Anchorage and went on to 
Seattle where I had to place my ward into 
the King County jail overnight. The flight 
back the next day was no better as the fog 
hid Anchorage and the plane went on to 
Fairbanks, where I started. Today’s police 
have their own air force. 

The State Troopers have 41 airplanes 
and helicopters, many Trooper pilots, and 
when needed can charter Lear Jets or large 
fast transports to take them anywhere in the 
state quickly. 

The big change occurred when the 900- 
mile pipeline was opened from Prudhoe 
Bay to Valdez and the state started to collect 
millions of dollars of royalty money. The 
Department of Public Safety was brought 
up to a high standard with new manpower 


and equipment. It is very well equipped 
today even though the royalty money flow 
is not as rich as it once was. Today’s Troop- 
ers are unionized (Teamsters), a benefit of 
the pipeline construction which seemed to 
unionize the whole state. It has created bet- 
ter salaries, overtime, promotions, and bar- 
gaining. I have been told that many Troop- 
ers make nearly $100,000 a year, unheard 
of in my day. 

In the early days of statehood there was 
no overtime but “comp time” was recorded 
when a shift was finished with the 
expectancy that time off work would be 
granted for the overtime worked. In an out- 
post such as Nome, Bethel, Kodiak, and 
elsewhere away from the detachments, the 
lone Trooper was on duty 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, with no relief for the two 
years or so he was posted. There was no 
such thing as telling a complainant that he 
was tired or needed time off. That’s why 
the prisoner runs Outside or even to 
Anchorage were mind saving. So-called 
“comp time” was never rewarded in those 
early years. When I left the Troopers to 
return to journalism I had hundreds of 
hours of “comp time” on the books that just 
died there. 

Although we had little use for our 
weapons other than shooting injured moose 
on the highways, we took pride in our guns 
and our shooting. Our weapons then were 
almost those of a city police force. We were 
issued the Smith and Wesson Model 10 
M&P .38 Special revolver. We were told to 
use only the 158 grain factory load, usually 
Western or Winchester. Every patrol car 
had a Model 97 Winchester shot gun, usu- 
ally the military surplus riot gun style. I’m 
certain mine was an original WWI Trench 
Sweeper. It had a bayonet lug on it and an 
old man I met on the road one time told me 
he had used it in the trenches in France and 
had seen others shoot hurled grenades with 
it, like trap targets. Deflecting the German 
hand bombs would seem a lively sport. 

I hated the Model 97 as it was a real 
thumb buster for me. When it was pumped 
open the bolt would come back over the 
hand and if one was not careful, rout a 
groove over the thumb. Old time cops told 
me that it made the most convincing noise 
when a round was “jacked” in and that 
sound alone settled many a stand off. I left 
it in the locked rack attached to the dash 
and equipped myself with my own Savage 
auto shotgun, cut down to about 20 inches, 
and loaded with No. 4 Buck, the FBI’s rec- 


ommendation at the time. It worked well 
on windshields and, I suspect, on felons. 
The Troopers now use the Remington 870 
pump action 12 gauge, which is almost the 
universal police firearm. 

We were issued no rifles although most 
of us killed a hundred or so moose during 
our highway patrol duties. I kept records 
until I passed 200 moose killed with my 
revolver. We were told to use the Model 10 
.38 Special and aim for the ear hole, not an 
easy mark in the dark. I finally decided I 
would carry my .35 Whelen Springfield or 
a lever action Marlin .35 Remington in an 
easy-open case. 

But I always worried that a rifle bullet 
would pass through the moose and into a 
taxpayer and get me in trouble. The killed 
moose always went to the Salvation Army 
or a hospital that was nearby. In Anchorage 
one year we had so many “road kills” that 
the Sally refused to pick up any more of the 
meat. 

I later bought a uniform clam shell hol- 
ster for my 6-inch Colt .357 which shot like 
arifle and I made one shot kills with it reg- 
ularly. The shift sergeant was furious when 
he saw me with the Colt one evening and 
warned me the next time I would be up 
before the Lieutenant for being out of uni- 
form. On bush patrol I made my own rules 
as survival was more an issue than a uni- 
form appearance. 

We all carried “hide out guns” and in 
the winter when we wore thick down 
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parkas, I always had a Colt Detective Spe- 
cial in my pocket loaded with home-made 
soft lead swaged bullets. Then the attorney 
general came out with a warning that 
homemade bullets could not be defended in 
court as they were made to kill, and I went 
to the 200 grain Super Police load until I 
stopped carrying the little gun and switched 
to a Colt Commander in .45 ACP. All of 
these improvements were for peace of 
mind. We worked alone and wanted some- 
thing to fight back with if disarmed. 

I always wondered at the philosophy 
behind a requirement that a police bullet 
should not be lethal. We were taught to 
shoot to kill or to not shoot at all. There 
were no such things as warning shots or 
Lone Ranger tricks. While I was an assis- 
tant range officer in Anchorage we were 
provided with practice and target ammo 
that was made by the inmates of the Utah 
State Penitentiary. These wad cutters were 
a source of much amusement when it came 
time to qualify. A shooter knew he was get- 
ting substandard ammo and putting smiles 
on the cons back in Salt Lake City who 
loaded the stuff. One bullet failed to leave 
the barrel and blew out when another round 
was fired. Both scored at 7 yards. 

Today’s Trooper has come a long way 
from the M&P .38 Special. After I left the 
police, with better funding to their account, 
the Troopers were issued Model 19 S&W’s 
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in .357 Magnum. The Highway Patrolman 
was very popular. But it began to shoot 
loose, I was told, and in 1981 the state 
issued the S&W 686 until the powers that 
made decisions felt the Troopers should 
have an auto loader and the S&W 4006 in 
40 caliber was issued. In all cases the 
Trooper’s could buy the old gun and many 
did. The 4006 seems to fill the need and it 
will remain standard from what I hear. I am 
sure the cops that worry about such matters 
will be tucking away various hideouts just 
as we did in the early days. 

I once hosted pistol expert and holster 
maker Chic Gaylord who demonstrated his 
fast draw and concealment holster tech- 
niques to police all over Alaska. He was 
flown to Alaska by Pan Am free and we 
passed him from home to home when he 
traveled the state. When he left to fly back 
to New York he promised me a surprise and 
a month later I received from the vice pres- 
ident of High Standard a 20-inch Brush 
King 12-gauge shot gun and a High Stan- 
dard .22 derringer for my uniform shirt 
pocket. I got a shot spreader attached to the 
shotgun muzzle that would flatten the buck 
shot pattern so that it would cover a wide 
swath. I spoke about this device to Ken 
Warner, editor of Gun Digest, one time and 
he insisted I send it to him, and as I was out 
of the police by then, I did, and have never 
seen another such device again. 

Today’s Trooper qualifies three times 
annually with his pistol and the shot gun. 
Added to the arms he can use, the Troopers 
have been issued the MI6A rifle. Now 
each trooper has the firepower to take on 
almost any situation. 

The State troopers have two ready 
SERT (Special Emergency Reaction 
Teams) that are a well-trained group ready 
to fly off or drive off to respond to any 
emergency anywhere in the state. There is 
an 8 man SERT in Fairbanks and an 18 
man SERT in Palmer, a city 50 miles north 
of Anchorage. I am told they “react”? about 
once a month and deal mainly with drug- 
related crimes or serious felonies. 

These Troopers use their issued arms 
and have 4 Model 40 XB Remington rifles 
in .308, equipped with the Leupold 3.5 to 
10 power Tactical scopes for the long 
shots. I have no details on their training 
other than that they are prepared to react 
efficiently. 
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A Trooper Cessna 185 on ski wheels. 


When the alarm sounds the SERT can 
group at the local airport and be off to any- 
where in Alaska, and have done so via 
chartered Lear Jet and in one case a 20 pas- 
senger prop jet. An official told me that 
they have yet to shoot anyone with the 
MIO6A or the .308 sniper rifle which means 
the threat situation had become so well in 
hand it wasn’t necessary. Alaska offers few 
safe places to hide. Hiding in a village is 
counter productive. I once was called to 
the small Eskimo village of Wales, popula- 
tion 40, to look into a complaint that a 
stranger there was acting strangely. I 
looked up the stranger, and yes, he was act- 
ing strangely all right, and I took him off 
with me when I left. Subsequent investi- 
gation disclosed that he had escaped from 
an asylum for the unhinged in California 
(Editor: I will not make any wise remarks 
here...). Somehow or other he made his 
way to Alaska and finally settled on this 
small Eskimo village as a great place to 
hide out. Of course he stood out like the 
proverbial sore thumb, as do most Califor- 
nians who are the sole Caucasian in an 
Eskimo village with a population of 40. 

One helicopter SERT was sent to Man- 
ley Hot Springs to bring in a man wanted 
for shooting six local men, and a helicopter 
chase on the Tanana River ensued. The 
helicopter took fire from the fleeing boat- 
man and one Trooper was killed. I suspect 
they have since come up with a better sce- 
nario for boat chases. 

Today all police officer candidates are 
trained at the Department of Public Safety 
Academy at Sitka, in southeastern Alaska. 
This system produces a formalized and well- 


instructed force of police for all agencies. 
The Troopers all come through the Academy 
and in addition to the basic program receive 
other extensive training for their state 
enforcement jobs. The remote areas, the 
boondocks, require an independence that is 
not required of police elsewhere. 

Contrary to the continental US, nearly 
everyone in Alaska is armed. Homes con- 
tain many hunting weapons and it is legal 
to carry a concealed firearm when hunting. 
The Brady reports of purchases show that 
few sales are denied. When I worked for 
Time-Life News Service in Anchorage I 
was asked to do a survey for the upcoming 
1968 gun control cover story for Time. I 
parked myself on the steps of the Post 
Office in downtown Anchorage and inter- 
viewed more than 100 passers by and 
recorded the numbers of guns each person 
said they had and found no one that had 
“none”. One man told me that he had more 
than 50 and a Little Old Lady let me peek 
into her purse and she had a .32 Colt auto 
tucked in deep. She winked and told me she 
had the .357 gun at home for prowlers. 
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So a police officer responding to a com- 
plaint can expect to find guns at the home, 
which can be both good and bad. I was once 
called to a burglary in progress at a large 
bar in the suburban area of Anchorage. The 
place was closed for the night (although 
Alaska had laws closing bars at 5 a.m. and 
opening them at 8 a.m. back then). Rumor 
had it that the closing law was passed to 
enable the janitors and bartenders to clean 
up their places before starting business 
again but it also put a lot of drunks on the 
street at 5:05 a.m., a blessing for alert high- 
way patrol officers who knew that most dri- 
vers at that magic hour were probably 
loaded. 

I arrived at the bar, stopped the car well 
away, with my lights off. With my Colt out 
I walked around the place looking and lis- 
tening for evidence of crime. When I had 
made a complete circuit I stopped at the 
front door. The door was opened cautiously 
by a fellow in his pajamas holding a long 
barreled .44 Magnum. He told me he had 
the gun trained on me all the time I walked 
around and when a light glinted off my cap 
badge, he thought he ought to tell me the 
burglar was gone. I suspect today’s troop- 
ers wear vests to keep from being perforat- 
ed but all we had then was our uniforms and 
in winter a down parka for protection. 

With 42 state police posts now many of 
the places that were once patrolled infre- 
quently have a trooper post. That makes life 
easier for the police as well as the people 
there. But most of Alaska is made up of 
bush villages too small to be staffed with a 
Trooper. While I was the lone trooper at 
Nome, now they have at least five. 

I recall flying into places on my patrols 
that almost didn’t exist. The sparse popula- 
tion of Alaska offers vast areas without any 
settlements. I had an ambitious list of vil- 
lages to patrol north and south of Nome and 
found the name Mary’s Igloo on an other- 
wise blank place on the map and was deter- 
mined to stop there and visit. There were 
but a few cabins that I could see. I was 
going to check in with the village council 
as was our job just after statehood but was 
told not to bother by the bush pilot. He 
pointed to the group of 8 adults that came 
down to the strip when the plane landed. 
“That’s all there is to Mary’s Igloo,” he told 
me. We were off again in fifteen minutes, 
chalking up another place on my patrol. 
Today, Mary’s Igloo is uninhabited. 

There are scores of villages that have 
few people, and are often occupied only in 
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the summer as fish camps or hunting loca- 
tions. Port Alsworth on Lake Clark is a 
bustling village of 67. My favorite place, 
Talkeetna, has less than 350 and is mainly 
log cabins, with two Troopers. In the early 
days of statehood there was a Trooper 
assigned to Kodiak, a busy fishing port on a 
big island. There are now eight Troopers 
there. 

Don Church was a great guy whose 
patrol district included all of the lower 
Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands. 
He and I started our bush duty at the same 
time and I had put in for Kodiak but he got 
this rather nice place to live. Others have 
told me that he would disappear into the 
foggy mists of the North Pacific on some 
boat or another, always hitching a ride as 
the state had no police boats (now they have 
17 large vessels in the game protection 
branch alone) and was not to be seen for 
weeks on end. 

He would surface at some place like 
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Dutch Harbor, but with no way home 
would have to wait until some form of 
transportation became available. We were 
all hitchhikers as there were few normal 
ways other than hitching a ride to get 
about. I carried a “TR” book which was 
like a check book to buy tickets and used it 
to rent dogs for my sled patrol on St. 
Lawrence Island. The TR written out for 
$50 (12 dogs for three days) was kept on 
the island like cash and came back to 
Juneau years later for accounting when it 
became so smeary from seal oil and han- 
dling that it was almost illegible. Cash was 
a scarce item in the villages as barter and 
credit ruled the economy. 

While Don was gone on one patrol his 
brother-in-law had the task of selling $100 
raffle tickets for the Democratic Party. The 
prize was a Lincoln Continental 4-door 
sedan. To make his quota he bought the last 
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ticket in the name of Don Church and, as 
luck would have it, Church won the car, a 
less useful vehicle on Kodiak than any other 
but his just the same. There were a lot of 
smirks about the Trooper winning this prize 
under the Democratic governor in Juneau. 
He sold it quickly and got out from under 
the cloud. A Jeep would have suited him 
better. 

The Aleutian Chain is still a chilly, 
foggy string of islands but now many 
Troopers share the task and a post was 
created way out there. Now Troopers are 
posted in Unalaska, which includes Dutch 
Harbor, the most productive sea harvest 
port in the nation. 

I was once passing through Fairbanks as 
there was no direct flight from Barrow to 
Nome. The weather was bad so I left my 
prisoner in the Fairbanks jail and thought I 
would relax in town. The detachment duty 
sergeant was short of men and asked if I 
could fly up to the village of Chalkyitsik 
which is northeast of there. The tiny village 
is up on the remote Black River about 50 
miles east of Fort Yukon. There was a 
VISTA volunteer living there trying to get a 
pump installed for the villagers. He had an 
E.E. degree and had installed a generator, 
some village lights, and the water pump, 
and the village council wanted a Trooper up 
there to meet with them all and see the mir- 
acle of electricity, I guess. 

I had never been there before but learned 
that the ancient Gwich’in Indians once 
occupied this area because the fishing was 
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so good. The meeting was a matter of intro- 
ducing myself and offering the services of 
the Department of Public Safety. We called 
it “showing the flag.” They had never had a 
police visit. The pump was started and the 
lights worked and everyone was happy with 
VISTA and my police promises of assis- 
tance whenever they needed it. 

After this celebration was over I was 
pulled aside by some of the council and 
asked for help. They wanted to know if I 
would kill the minister. They hated this man 
of God and would be much happier if he 
met his maker and left them alone. They 
complained that his bible thumping was 
becoming a pain and life there a misery. I 
spoke to the VISTA fellow and told him to 
watch out for the minister as I could not 
stay. I told the council I would make a 
report of their complaint and flew out the 
next morning. The experts at the university 
told me that the village site had been occu- 
pied for 10,000 years. I felt they should 
have enough accumulated savvy by now to 
take care of their problem. 

Alaska is an easy place to commit mur- 
der and get away with it as there are many 
places to hide the body. With no body, no 
crime, right? One prime suspect I had at 
Deering, an Eskimo village dealing with 
reindeer herding, was reported to have 
killed three of his partners and buried them 
somewhere out on the tundra. They are 
probably still out there, well chilled, but 
will never be found. 

In Nome I had my only report of car 
theft. No roads lead from Nome to any- 
where far and in winter the system is about 
4 miles of cleared streets. A Cadillac with 
all the fins and chrome painted bright hot 
pink and owned by a gold miner was miss- 
ing when he returned from a trip Outside. 
There was no trace of the car nor the 
“friend” he had left the keys with and I was 
baffled. In checking the airport I learned 
that a pilot of a C-119 cargo plane that had 
delivered a small bulldozer had left with a 
car. The pilot, not wanting to fly back 
empty, agreed to take a fellow’s pink car to 
Fairbanks for $200. The “owner” flew to 
Fairbanks and picked up “his” car and 
drove down the Alaska Highway to the 
South 48. 

Part of the Nome beat was the island of 
St. Lawrence, out in the middle of the 
Bering Sea. Gambell, a 2nd class city of 
650 or so, is predominantly Alaskan and 
Siberian Yupik Eskimos. Siberia is just 36 
miles away and can be seen on a clear day. 


I patrolled this island of two villages and a 
radar station at Northeast Cape by dogsled 
and got to know the hardy villagers. They 
subsisted mainly by hunting walrus, 
whales, and welfare. Some did a little fish- 
ing but it was a hard life. 

Upon one arrival by air from Nome | 
was greeted by a well-known village man 
who was a fine ivory carver. It was Christ- 
mas week and he said the villagers wanted 
to give me a present. He handed me a 
wrapped box which I did not open. I was 
there to track down a thief who was both- 
ering the oil supply of the missionary 
there. To make a long story short, the fel- 
low who gave me the present, a fossil wal- 
rus rib spear point which I still have, was 
the arch criminal. I had to take him to jail 
in Nome and was really unable to return 
the gift. 

Once there was a $400 shortage in the 
post office that I learned about. Being out 
of my jurisdiction, I called in the postal 
inspector from Anchorage when I returned 
to Nome. Most federal agents hated the 
bush villages as whatever they uncovered 
never ended in prosecution. Senator Ernest 
Gruening once told me that the native 
stores and post offices were nothing more 
than a big Monopoly game, and when the 
money got lost, more is sent to keep the 
civilization process going. 

The postal inspector told me he did an 
audit and found that about $400 was miss- 
ing and made a note of it when he left to 
have lunch. He redid the audit after lunch 
and there was no loss. It had been replaced 
by relatives of the post master who didn’t 
want him to lose his job. 

I may have remained a Trooper and 
climbed the rank ladder. All my friends 
then have retired as captains or better. My 
family was not happy with me as a police- 
man and very unhappy with living in bush 
villages. My wife claimed I was gone five 
weeks out of the month and only came 
home to get clean clothing. It was not an 
easy life but an adventurous one, one of the 
few adventurous occupations for a man 
these days. More information about the 
Alaska State Troopers can be found on the 
Internet and the World Wide Web. Alaska 
is a word that means “Great Land” and it 
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On the front cover of Sturm, Ruger & 
Co., Inc’s. Law Enforcement Firearms 
Catalog, they boast of having “The 
World’s Most Comprehensive Line of 
Law Enforcement Firearms”. To be sure, 
no other company offers such a spectrum 
of guns: revolvers, pistols, a submachine 
gun, semi & selective fire rifles, pistol 
caliber carbines, and a marksman’s rifle. 
The one market niche not covered is the 
police shotgun. Maybe in the future? 

Our story today is about the M77 
Sniper — Excuse me, I mean Precision 
Rifle. Ruger introduced the M77 bolt- 
action rifle in 1968. The rifles received a 
good reception by the gun press and 
quickly gained in popularity. I own an 
early version in 220 Swift with the old 
“Dog-Leg” bolt handle and it shoots 
extremely well. Initially, Ruger offered 
two action styles, one with Ruger- 
designed integral scope mounts, and 
another with a “round top” receiver 
designed to use conventional mounts for 
the Remington Model 700. Both of these 
actions were investment cast of AISI 4140 
steel. The bolts and extractors were also 
cast of the same alloy. Ruger revolution- 
ized the firearms market with the intro- 
duction of investment casting for firearms 
and continues so today. By using preci- 
sion castings, the machine time/produc- 
tion time is greatly reduced. This in turn, 
keeps costs down and ensures Ruger a 
strong position in the market. 

The first Model 77 Sniper rifles were 
offered in the mid 1980s. Those rifles 
were produced for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in 308 Winchester. The 
rifles produced for the RCMP featured 
the M77 Varmint barreled-action in a 


black laminated birch stock. I have never 
seen one of these rifles and am aware of 
it only because of a friend seeing one 
while attending one of Ruger’s armorer 
courses. That original sniper model was 
called, the “M77 GM”. 

I recently requested a M77VLE Mark 
Il for testing. After waiting but a short 
time, I was in possession of a new rifle in 
308 Winchester. The rifles are also 
available in 223 Remington. Ruger sales 
people told me that other calibers were 
available on request. I suspect I have a 
good example of a regular production 
rifle, since it arrived without a scope and 
appeared virtually unfired. I must say I 
quite like the looks of this rifle. It’s not 
too glossy, and at the same time it’s not 
too martial. It looks like a rifle. If you 
have ever seen the rubber training guns 
(rubber duckies) used by the military you 
know what I mean. The Precision Rifle 
comes with | inch rings and the shortest 
version of the Harris swivel base bipod. 

It just so happened that I had a cus- 
tomer’s old “round top” M77 in for a new 
scope mount when the M77VLE MKII 
arrived, giving me a chance to compare 
an old action with a new one. With the 
exception of the safeties and mounting 
arrangements, the two actions were indis- 
tinguishable. Of course the new action fea- 
tures controlled round feeding and a fixed 
ejector that is not readily visible. The 
MKII trigger guard is made of steel while 
the old M77 had an aluminum guard. I 
cannot find anything to commend the 
older action over the new one. I see noth- 
ing but improvements in the M77 MKII. 

Both the old and new actions are cast 
of the same steel alloy, AISI 4140 


chrome-molybdenum (of course stain- 
less steel guns are also available but not 
as sniper rifles). This alloy is also used 
for the cold hammer-forged barrels. The 
bolt is matte finished stainless steel with 
a polished blue chrome-moly bolt 
shroud. Interestingly, the bolt shroud has 
a high polish finish. Both the barrel and 
action have a low luster finish termed 
“matte” by the factory. This finish is 
indeed flat with a highly polished sur- 
face, quite different from the usual egg- 
shell type texture seen with matte finish- 
es. The finish is almost “hazy”. It 
reminds me of the appearance of wax on 
a car prior to the excess being removed. 

The barrel is 26 inches long tapering 
to .735 inch at the muzzle. Wisely, the 6 
groove rifling is pitched at 1:10 to 
accommodate bullets heavier than 150 
gers. I know 1:12 barrels will shoot 168s 
just fine, but what happens when you 
want to shoot 180 grain and heavier bul- 
lets? Most police marksmen shoot 168 
er. HPBTs as their standard/light load 
and may have something heavier in their 
gear for longer than normal ranges. Hav- 
ing a barrel capable of handling a heav- 
ier bullet only makes sense. 

In the Law Enforcement Firearms 
catalog, Ruger describes the trigger as a 
two-stage adjustable trigger. I called the 
engineering department at Ruger and 
was told that this meant that the trigger 
was “factory adjusted”. Model 77 Preci- 
sion rifle triggers leave the factory 
adjusted to a weight of pull between 2 
and 3 Ibs. The first stage is very distinct, 
being quite long and light. It really 
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allows you to get “on” the trigger and 
know you’re there before it reaches the 
second stage. The second stage had the 
smallest amount of creep before break- 
ing cleanly at 2.2 lbs. 

Laminated stocks are nothing new and 
perhaps that is why they are not too high- 
ly regarded among the military and police. 
The Germans were the first to adopt lam- 
inated stocks in 1937 for the K98 Kara- 
biner. Ruger stocks are made of '/16 inch 
thick strips of birch. The individual layers 
are pigmented black prior to lamination. 

The great beauty of laminated wood 
over fiberglass or other synthetics is in the 
warmth of the wood. Except in extremes 
of cold, wood always feels warm and 
alive, somewhat friendly. Cold fiberglass 
feels dead and utilitarian. There is nothing 
wrong with utilitarian, it’s just that fiber- 
glass is not as nice to touch. 

Length of pull is 13.5 inches. The 
forend is 2.412 inches wide and quite 
flat. By way of comparison, the H & S 
Precision stock made for the Army’s 
M24 is 2.270 inches wide and round in 
cross section. For shooting off bags, the 
flat-bottomed Ruger stock has the edge. 
Ruger thoughtfully placed the two 
forend sling swivel studs with a spacing 
between them of 2.875 inches. Often, 
stock makers will space the studs too 
closely, preventing the proper mounting 
of the Harris “S” series bipods. 

When I disassembled the rifle I had a 
little difficulty removing the front guard 
screw. The screw appeared to have some 
type of sealant on it. I was later told it was 
installed with 95 in/lbs of torque. When 
reassembling the rifle, the front screw is 
installed first, and then the two rear screws 
are tightened “firmly”. The middle screw 
should then be “slightly” backed off. 

All MKII rifles feature Ruger integral 
mounts. Ruger offers several ring heights 
in both | inch and 30mm diameters. A 
few aftermarket companies offer rings to 
fit the Ruger base as well. 

If there is a more popular scope for 
police use than the Leupold & Stevens 
Vari-X III 3.5 — 10 Police Tactical scope, I 
don’t know what it is. For that reason 
alone, I chose to mount one on the test rifle. 
The 3.5 — 10 X is far and away the most 
frequently seen scope in police use. It has a 
matte black finish and features reliable !/4 
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minute click adjustments. A Duplex reticle 
is standard for this scope. Leupold offers a 
Heavy Duplex that is better suited to low 
light conditions, but it is not normally 
installed in the Tactical. If the Duplex does 
not meet your requirements, Premier Reti- 
cles can quickly install another reticle and at 
the same time not void your scope warran- 
ty. A few days ago, I spoke with Dick 
Thomas at Premier and he said that the cost 
for installing the German #1 or a Heavy 
Duplex in a new scope ordered from Pre- 
mier was $30.00. Quite reasonable! 

I installed the scope using the provided 
1 inch rings using the Reticle Leveler from 
Segway Industries. My back yard is large 
enough that I can get a good bore sight 
zero before I arrive at the range. Somehow, 
bore sighting at home gives me a good 
feeling prior to the actual shooting. 

The most common ammunition in use 
by law enforcement agencies has to be 
Federal Gold Medal Match. Therefore, I 
felt obligated to use it in my shooting eval- 
uation. I also included Winchester 168 gr. 
Match; Remington’s 168 gr. Match; a 
handload consisting of Sierra’s 175 gr. 
HPBT, H380, using Winchester primers in 
LC 94 Match cases; and another handload 
using Sierra 168 gr. HPBTs, IMR 4064, 
with the same primers and cases. 

Since I was shooting for precision capa- 
bility and not accuracy, I settled for being 
on the target at the range. I normally have a 
few rounds of some foreign ammo or anoth- 
er to assist in getting the rifle ‘‘on paper”. 
The days I tested the VLE were no different 
and I began by shooting some groups with 
a corrosive, berdan primed, surplus car- 
tridge I found locally. The origin of this 
ammo was unknown and the best groups 
averaged 1.5 inches. I pulled one round 
apart and found a strong acidic smelling 
powder backing a 144 grain FMJBT. The 
headstamp said “90” with circles like the 
NATO mark but lacking the cross. The cal- 
iber “308W” was also in the headstamp. 

I next fired the commercial “Match” 
ammunition, firing four 5-round groups with 
each type. The average of the four groups 
using Federal Gold Medal was .693 inches. 
Winchester’s Match averaged 1.369 inches, 
Remington Match averaged .821 inches. 

The handloads provided a real surprise 
with both shooting consistently under .7 
inches at 100 yards. The VLE has a decid- 
ed preference for the 168s and IMR 4064. 
Groups averaged .593 for 5 rounds! 

I like the M77 VLE a lot and cannot 


find much to criticize. What I do not like is 
the slotted head guard screws and the slot- 
ted head screws for the scope mount and 
rings. The trigger has a slight amount of 
creep in the second stage but, that is quick- 
ly learned and will probably smooth out 
over time. I like the lighter (relative to sim- 
ilar rifles) weight barrel, the laminated 
stock, and the secure scope mounting. I 
would not hesitate to direct any organiza- 
tion or individual to this rifle for duty or 
sport use. 


Sources: 


Sturm, Ruger & Co., Inc. 
Lacey Place 

Southport, CT 06490 
www.ruger-firearms.com 


Law Enforcement Sales: Bob Thompson 
Ph. (203) 259-7843 


Leupold & Stevens, Inc. 
PO Box 688 

Beaverton, OR 97075 
Ph. (503) 646-9171 


Segway Industries 
PO Box 783-TS 
Suffern, NY 10901 
Ph. (914) 357-5510 


Premier Reticles, Ltd. 

920 Breckinridge Lane 
Dept. TSM 

Winchester, VA 22601 

Ph. (540) 722-0601 

E-mail: reticles @ shentel.net 
www.premierreticles.com 


The Ruger Precision Rifle 


Specifications M77VLE MKII 


Action Right hand bolt 
Caliber 223 Rem. & 308 Win. 

“others on request 
Capacity 441 
Finish Tactical Matte 
Trigger Two stage adjustable 
Length 46 inches 
Barrel 26 inches 
Rifling 6 grooves 
Twist 223 - RH 1:12 

308 - RH 1:10 

Weight 9.51 Ib. Unloaded w/o scope 
Safety Three position; 

Safe, Unload, Fire 
Stock Laminated Hardwood 
MSRP $684.00 


OD 


REVIEW BY MIKE PETERSON, PHOTOS BY MIKE HERD® 


Agent Kingery assesses threat from Kneeling. His M-870 is a Border Patrol Model 


| 


from Scattergun Technologies — 14" barrel, Trac-Lock sights, Speedfeed II 


synthetic stock. 


The day in December 1997 had finally 
arrived. You know that feeling...you’ve 
been waiting for months, maybe for 
years, to get that pistol, take that class on 
self defense, or whatever. For me, it was 
my first class with Chuck Taylor. If you 
have read the gun magazines very much, 
Taylor needs little or no introduction. He 
is the owner of the American Small Arms 
Academy and _ is a long-time instructor 
with genuine credentials of the BTDT 
(been there, done that) kind. I was glad to 
be there. 

On my agenda was the two-day Tacti- 
cal Shotgun class. The location was the 
burgeoning Bradshaw Pistol Academy in 
Bradshaw, Texas. Bradshaw is about 30 


miles south of Abilene, Texas. The sur- 
rounding country is, I believe, called 
mesquite savannah. Throw in some hills 
and red dirt and the picture is near com- 
pletion. One probably needs to be a West 
Texan ( native or import) to appreciate the 
raw beauty of the region. The academy is 
fairly new, but on-site guest accommoda- 
tions do exist. This was to be Taylor’s 
second appearance at BPA. He had 
already done a two-day Tactical Pistol 
class earlier in the Fall. Participants in 
class included two local law enforcement 
firearms instructors, a SWAT team leader, 
an INS agent, military personnel, and a 
firearm’s industry computer programmer. 

The weapon of choice of most of the 


class was the ubiquitous Remington 870 
in various states of trim. Most of the guns 
were stock Police or Express HD models, 
while the INS agent used his issue Scat- 
tergun Technologies Border Patrol 
Model. A Vang Comp custom 870 with 
MMC ghost ring sights was the choice 
of the local Sheriff’s Department Range- 
master. Being the only southpaw in the 
group, my 870 was fitted with a left hand 
trigger plate assembly, sported a 20-inch 
slug barrel and a Williams Guide receiv- 
er sight with ghost ring. Other weapons 
used in the class were a Smith and 
Wesson 916A and an SKB XLI100 
autoloader. 

One writer has described Chuck Tay- 
lor as the “professional’s professional.” | 
found him to be that, and something 
more... a professional who is approach- 
able. No question was too insignificant 
for a measured, well-thought out 
response. No nonsense? Absolutely! But 
courtesy was the rule of the day. Some 
folks make the mistake of labeling an 
individual of strong, well-reasoned opin- 
ions as “ego-driven.” This is a charge 
which could be directed at anyone who 
accepts the role of teacher. The question 
here for the student is about motivation 
— do the instructor’s “opinions” spring 
from a desire to benefit the student (in 
this arena of study that means, “Help the 
student stay alive!”), or is the scent of 
self-aggrandizement in the air? Does he 
seem “hot” to get his name on a tech- 
nique or product? Does he denigrate the 
experienced student who has an honest 
difference of opinion on methodology? 
(Remember it is the student who is ulti- 
mately responsible for his own learning 
and his own life!) In the perceptions of 
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this author, Taylor’s motivation springs 
from concern for the student. He regular- 
ly explained the, “Why?” for both his 
theory and practice. He was respectful, 
even when his opinions were challenged. 
Taylor’s style is a combination of serious 
and pleasant... someone whose opinions 
I found it easy to respect, and someone 
from whom I found it easy to learn. 

The class started early Saturday 
morning with introductions and coffee, 
followed by an historical brief on the ori- 
gins and use of the shotgun. Boring his- 
tory lecture you say? Not at all. It is the 
proverbial case of, “Those who do not 
know history are doomed to ....” I think it 
ends with something about repeating 
mistakes. Understanding the history of a 
weapon — its invention, intended pur- 
pose, myths which surround it, as well as 
various historical applications of that 
weapon — grants a perspective within 
which one may see the weapon’s 
strengths and weaknesses. Attempting to 
force a weapon to perform tasks for 
which it was not designed can be suc- 
cessful, but when Brother Murphy makes 
an appearance, it can be fatal. Under- 
standing and historical perspective are 
the preferred options! 

After discussing action types, ammo, 
modifications and “extras” (devices 
added to the stock weapon which are 
either helpful or turn out to be mere gad- 
getry), we headed for the range. Loading 
and reloading drills which permit the 
shooter to keep his eyes on the threat 
were addressed. Sightings in the shot- 
guns with buckshot at various ranges not 
only served to reveal respective points of 
aim, but made ammo limitations in each 
gun very clear! Carry modes were dis- 
cussed next, with the high ready, low 
ready, and Rhodesian ready positions 
being taught. The pros and cons of each 
were explained. Taylor drilled us in rapid 
presentation from each position and 
encouraged us to use all three ready posi- 
tions during drills so we could see for 
ourselves how each was best utilized. 

Shooting from offhand, kneeling, sit- 
ting and prone — the “standard” posi- 
tions — was included at this point. We 
were shown how speed, stability, mobili- 
ty, target range, cover, and terrain con- 
siderations affect application of the posi- 
tions. The “speed sitting” position alone 
was quite a revelation for the author! The 
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“squatting” position, a.k.a. “rice paddie 
prone”, was also mentioned, and its his- 
tory was briefly recited. The class was 
encouraged to experiment with it, but 
most of the over-35 bunch decided that 
speed sitting and kneeling were just as 
quickly accessed with the benefit of addi- 
tional stability. (Of course the prospect of 


waz * 


“sitting” on broken glass in an urban 
environment might still nudge even us 
stiff, old timers into a squat!) All manip- 
ulations and drills were performed first 
“dry” then live. Various drills were per- 
formed at different ranges, with the 
time element thrown in, but solid tech- 
nique and smoothness were repeatedly 


Ps 


Taylor demonstrates the Kneeling Position with shotgun. 
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Rangemaster Duane Hufstedler at Low Ready. M-870 is a Vang Comp conversion 
with MMC ghostring sights, 13'' LOP stock with Pachmayr Decelerator Sporting 


Clays recoil pad. 


stressed. (Remember, only hits count... 
misses count against you!) The need for 
post-shot evaluation was emphasized 
verbally, as well as in the drills through- 
out all sessions. Somewhere amidst all of 
this education, lunch was catered in by 
the people at BPA. Dinner (some other 


appropriate time during the course of the 
day’s events) was a dine-out affair at an 
out-of-the-way, highly acclaimed West 
Texas steak house. (For you Texans out 
there, the place was recognized in Texas 
Monthly magazine — that’s a “big deal” 
around here.) 


Students advancing on targets using select slug drill. 


After dark, the drills continued in 
ambient light, street lamp light, and the 
light of Maglights and Surefire lights. 
The necessity of threat identification in 
low-light situations became very clear. 
Reloading in no light or low light can 
also cause one to take pause...remember 
those eyes-on-target reload drills? By the 
way, were you aware that there’s an 
adjustment one can make on a Surefire 
6-P (and its kin) which permits the shoot- 
er to use it in concert with a long gun to 
provide illumination of the threat, and 
maintain control of the weapon under 
fire, when a gun-mounted light is not 
available? The session was (Sorry guys, I 
simply cannot resist) “enlightening”! 

The second day started, after coffee, 
of course, on the range with slug sight-in. 
Does your shotgun shoot to the same 
point of aim (Yes, we aim them!) with 
slugs as it does with buckshot? At what 
range should you change from one type 
of ammo to another with your shotgun? 
Does it matter? Would the assailant’s use 
of concealment or cover change that 
equation? Out to fifty yards we worked 
with various ammunition types and 
brands to answer those questions person- 
ally. Some had their eyes opened, both 
pleasantly and unpleasantly. Tight clus- 
ters of slug-induced holes at the same 
point of aim as their choice of buckshot 
brought varying states of euphoria to 
some, while the inability to connect with 
a fifty-yard target at all with slugs was the 
worst case. It might make a difference 
someday... 

Select slug drills came next, followed 
by movement forward or backward while 
firing. After these techniques had been 
practiced “dry”, drills were run in which 
the shooter started at a distance appropri- 
ate for either slugs or shot, and advanced 
(or retreated), changing from buck to 
slug (or slug to buck) as circumstances 
indicated. The matter of addressing tar- 
gets to both the right and the left, as well 
as the rear, was then introduced, first 
“dry”, then live. Adding movement to 
this sequence made matters most invigo- 
rating! The command to fire came fre- 
quently at awkward times during our 
ambulatory endeavors. It was a touch of 
humor injected to reinforce the fact that 
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one must program the body... just reading 
and meditating on the matter are unlikely 
to suffice. 

Failures to stop (can you believe a 12- 
gauge shotgun at times fails to stop?!), 
and malfunction clearance drills brought 
the day’s syllabus to close. Ever hear of a 
shotgun stock splintering during the 
course of a clearance? (Hey, 870 own- 
ers/users — got a flextab in yours? The 
installation of a flextab kit is simple and 
allows the clearing of a double feed with- 
out risking the shattering of a butt stock.) 
The day was full, and by day’s end most 
were tired and sore. Participants in the 
shotgun class left with a sense of satis- 
faction and a deeper sense of confidence 
in the use of the shotgun of their choice. 
One person later remarked, “Now I’m 
not afraid of my shotgun.” Solid training 
involves understanding and experience. 
A combination of understanding and 
experience produces confidence. 

If you need information on Taylor’s 
schedule or the Bradshaw Pistol Acade- 
my contact: 


Bradshaw Pistol Academy 

Mike Herd, Director of Operations 

1218 FM. 1086 

Winters, TX 79567 

Phone 915-767-2063 

Fax 915-767-2964 

e-mail at Bpistol 1 @aol.com 
http//members.aol.com/actionphot/ 
bpistol | 


or contact: 


American Small Arms Academy 

P.O. Box 12111 

Prescott, AZ 86304 

Phone/Fax 520-778-5623 

e-mail at chuck @northlink.com 
Website at www.chucktaylorasaa.com 


© 
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All centuries are dangerous; it is the business of 
the future to be dangerous. It must be admitted 
that there is a degree of instability which is 
inconsistent with civilization. But, on the 
whole, the great ages have been the unstable 
ages. 


Alfred North Whitehead 
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NECO - PRODUCTS THAT WORK. 


* NECO-COAT™ Patented Bullet Moly Coating/Plating Process to signifi- 
cantly reduce barrel bore fouling, enhance performance and prolong barrel life. 
The original. Tried and competition proven to be the best. Molycoating Kits and sieves 
are available for non-commercial home use. 


* MOLY-SLIDE™. Highly concentrated Laboratory-grade Molybdenum Disulfide 
(MoS2) lubricant paste for supurb wear resistance, anti-seizing and anti-galling on cams, 
bushings, press fit assemblies, and other sliding surfaces. Contains absolutely no 
graphite (carbon). 


* BULLET SLIDE™. Molybdenum Disulfide (MoS2) Bullet Lubricant and 
applicator for enhanced performance of loaded ammunition up to .32 Caliber Centerfire 
or rimfire. 


* Case Neck-Sizing Dry Lubrication Kits. To rapidly and easily dry lubricate the 
inside and outside of cartridge case necks using a moly/stainless steel shot mixture. 
Requires no internal cleanup; works excellently with expander ball operation and/or 
neck sizing, etc. Recommended for use with moly coated bullets. Patent pending. 


* NECO Pressure (Fire) Lapping™ Kits. To reduce fouling and make cleaning 
much easier. Four levels of laboratory grade abrasives (220, 400, 800 and 1200 grit) are 
impregnated into bullets that, under the heat and pressure of firing at reduced velocities, 
effectively and inexpensively laps and polishes mass-produced rifle and pistol barrels. Var- 
ious kits/components are available for the handloader. 


* Cartridge Case Concentricity, Wall Thickness and Runout Gauge™. Effec- 
tively and quickly measures the body wall thickness of brass cases, case head squarenes, 
bullet and/or loaded ammunition runout. Highly versatile. Made of stainless steel and hard 
anodized aluminum for high corrosion and wear resistance. Patented. 


* NORMA Precision Cartridge Brass — The Very Best — in most common com- 
petition and hunting rifle cartridge sizes. 6.5/130 gr. VLD competition bullets are 
also available. Authorized NORMA Distributor and Dealer. 


* A NECO Product Information Guide is available upon request for further infor- 
mation on the above and other fine products. Please feel free to call with questions. 


Post Office Box 427, Lafayette, CA 94549 USA 
536 - "C" Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 USA 
Telephone: 707-747-0897/Fax: 707-747-0898/Order Desk: 800-451-3550 


BY SGT. SAM CHESNUT 


It doesn’t matter what your involve- 
ment in tactical shooting may be, whether 
you are a varmint hunter, trophy game 
hunter, or operational sniper. There is one 
technique that will greatly enhance your 
chances of a successful mission, or maybe 
not going home empty handed from a 
hunt you have invested thousands of dol- 
lars in. This technique is “Terrain Analy- 
sis.” Terrain analysis is simply being able 
to look at an area of land and seeing where 
avenues of approach may exist. 

In sniper school we used various terms 
to refer to them. Sometimes they were 
called “blocks.” Sometimes they were 
called ‘avenues of approach’. If we found 
a good enough path we referred to it as a 
“sniper highway.” It didn’t matter what the 
composition or nature of the block was. If 
it provided concealment it was used. If you 
were lucky enough, while you were on the 
“sniper highway” you would find a “sniper 
Hilton”, or a place to rest. Believe me, 
when you are engaged in a stalk and under 
observation the stress mounts and fatigue 
sets in. It’s those times you’re glad to 
check into a “Sniper Hilton.” 


A “block” is a term that is usually 
used for an above-ground obstruction that 
inhibits the view of an area by an adver- 
sary or target. It may take many different 
forms. It may be a tree. It may be a small 
bush. Or it may be a ground formation 
that obstructs the clear view of the area. 
Whatever form a block may take, it is a 
valuable tool when you are attempting to 
minimize the distance between you and 
your target. 


The Practical Application of a Block 


While I was going through 
scout/sniper school there was a young 
soldier from southeastern Oklahoma who 
quite obviously had a pretty good grasp 
on terrain analysis. While the rest of us 
were laboriously and painfully low- 
crawling through the thickets, he would 
at times walk almost upright toward the 
FFP (Final Firing Point). In a moment of 
pain and fatigue I exclaimed to a nearby 
student who was also dragging himself 
along the same path as I, “How does he 
do that?”. He exclaimed, “Don’t pay any 
attention to him. He’s a *#~*ing ghost.” 
It was really exasperating to see him 


walk virtually unconcerned about being 
spotted. 

How did he do it? Nothing more than 
terrain analysis. While the rest of us were 
hurrying around getting the natural vege- 
tation in our ghillies he would do the 
same. But the difference was that he was 
also studying the Area of Operation. 
When the time came and we were under 
observation, he already had his plan laid 
out. He had studied the terrain and he 
then proceeded to his chosen route. 

This same approach can be applied to 
any endeavor afield that you may find 
yourself in. Whether you are stalking ani- 
mals of the two- or four-legged variety, 
you need to study the area you are plan- 
ning to traverse. Look for the blocks. 
Study the depressions in the land. Snip- 
ing is an intelligent endeavor that 
requires a person to think as he is doing it 
or he may very well lose his life in the 
process. To be a successful hunter you 
must think. There are a lot of hunters that 
go afield and return empty-handed year 
after year. While terrain analysis is not a 
guarantee of success it could certainly be 
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a valuable tool for the hunter’s bag. It 
very likely could be the difference 
between the success and failure of a hunt. 


Terrain Analysis: How Do You Do It? 


One of the finest resources both the 
sniper and hunter can draw on in con- 
ducting terrain analysis for a mission is 
the topographical map. As soon as I 
determine the area where I am to operate 
or even for a hunt I try to obtain a topo 
map of the area. It will provide reams of 
information about what awaits you. Topo 
maps tell you whether you will be oper- 
ating in an open area or one that is heav- 
ily wooded. This can be very critical in 
determining the distance from which you 
may have to take your shot. As a sniper, 
it will tell me whether I should expect my 
shot to be at 300 yards or at 1000 yards. 
As a hunter, it may tell me whether I 
should use a “brushbuster” or a flat 
shooting caliber. That sweet little flat 
shooting .243 Winchester that you used 
to get that pronghorn in Wyoming last 
year may not be the weapon best suited 


TAP™ URBAN™ 


the 
chances 
of 
collateral 
damage 
from 
over- 
penetration 
or ricochets. 


TAP URBAN delivers maximum energy transfer through a 
unique combination of penetration and dramaticfragmentation. 


Now there’s an ammo specifically designed for 
police using rifles and carbines in urban 
environments: TAP Urban, new from Hornady. 
TAP Urban’s advanced-design polymer-tipped 
bullet is incredibly accurate, and won't 
deform during loading and unloading. On 
impact, the tip causes dramatic fragmentation, 
which provides 100% energy transfer to the 
target for instant terminal results. This 
reduces the need for repeat shots and lowers 


for that whitetail hunt your brother-in- 
law invited you to in southwestern 
Arkansas. Terrain analysis goes far 
beyond helping you conduct the stalk. It 
can also determine the equipment you 
will need for the entire mission or hunt. 
An excellent example of this fact 
came in a recent hunt I was invited to 
participate in with some Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol Troopers. First of all, 
anytime an OHP Trooper invites you on 
a hunt you need to approach it with cau- 
tion. These guys march to a distant drum- 
mer that I am convinced few people ever 
hear. Trooper Steve Kirk, an OHP Sniper, 
invited me to go wild hog hunting in 
western Oklahoma. It is pretty much an 
annual event that several of the troopers 
participate in. I told him I had never 
hunted wild hogs and asked how it is 
done. He replied, “Well, you just need to 
hunt them close to trees.” I asked, “Is that 
where they stay?”. He said, “Not always. 
But that way, if they charge you, you can 
climb the tree.” I  apprehensively 


answered, “Okay.” He then attempted to 
reassure me by adding, “That’s okay, 
though, because when they charge, if 
they go past you they will usually keep 


on going.” I think it was the “usually” 
part that really concerned me. 

Well anyway, back to terrain analysis. 
As is my custom, I went to an engineer- 
ing concern here in Oklahoma City and 
obtained a map of the hunt area. Accord- 
ing to the maps, there weren’t enough 
trees in a square mile to build a small 
outhouse. So instead of staying with my 
initial choice of a 12-gauge shotgun, I 
also packed my M40A1 sniper rifle. I 
ended up using the M40A1 exclusively 
on the hunt. Instead of the short-range 
encounters the troopers had been used to 
in other parts of the state where they had 
previously hunted, the shots ranged from 
100 yards to a 350-yard encounter. Con- 
sider the terrain you will be operating in 
before you jump off into something with 
which you are not familiar. The illustra- 
tion I have used is in reference to a hunt- 
ing trip but the same applies to the 
sniper’s mission. Let me tell you right 
now, there are two types of snipers—the 
thinkers and the dead. Preplanning will 
do a lot to keep you in the first of those 
two categories. 

Another very valuable piece of infor- 
mation you can glean from topo maps is 


given by the relief or contour lines. These 
lines will tell you how steep a slope is or 
how gradual the land either rises or falls 
from a point. They will tell you if your 
shots are likely to be across deep narrow 
caverns or wide open spaces. To the 
sniper/hunter it will indicate the safest or 
best avenues of approach. By using the 
information gained from a topo map, the 
sniper/hunter may very well be able to 
change the hunt from one that involves 
400- to 600-yard shots to one requiring 
shots of only a fraction of that distance. 
(Of course, then you have areas like 
southwestern Oklahoma where you 
could use a blank piece of typing paper 
for your topo map. There just isn’t much 
in the way of hills out there.) Topos pro- 
vide a wealth of information regarding 
the terrain you are about to encounter. 
The topo maps can also provide valu- 
able information concerning the best 
drop off/insertion points. In many cases, 
topo maps indicate roads that are no 
longer used but will still be very handy 
insertion routes for either a sniper mis- 
sion or a hunting trip. Along with show- 
ing your best route of passage, the maps 
can also display terrain features that may 
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prove useful in determining the possible 
secluded routes of travel used by either 
your suspects or your game. All in all, the 
topographic map is a gold mine of infor- 
mation that is available and waiting for 
the sniper/hunter. They should become 
an integral part of your hunting 
trip/sniper mission planning procedure. 


Terrain Analysis in the Field 


Other terrain information can also be 
gained by simply looking at your area of 
operation. Before you start your final 
stalk you will find yourself at the edge of 
the stalk area. This is one of the most crit- 
ical times of the entire mission. Look at 
what is in front of you. Think about it. 
Analyze your path. What looked good on 
the map or what looks good to start with 
may run into a dead end that will require 
you to backtrack and virtually start the 
stalk from the beginning. Or there may be 
areas of erosion that can be used as sniper 
highways that have developed since the 
map was printed. If a good stalk lane dis- 
appears into an unobservable area, refer 
to your map. What does the map say is 
over there? If there is any uncertainty, you 
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should always defer to what information 
you have. More than any other time, here 
is where you need to think about what 
you are getting ready to do. All of the 
photos, all of the maps, all of the intelli- 
gence that has been supplied to you 
defers to what you now see before you. 


Cover vs. Concealment 


One of the most devastating talents 
the sniper possesses is his ability to be 
where he is not expected to be. He is 
able to traverse ground that is thought 
by most to be uncrossable. The sniper 
does not need a ditch several feet deep 
to use as an avenue of approach. A 
slight depression of only inches isl 
often more than sufficient. If you have 
six inches of depression and eight or 
ten inches of foliage you have yourself 
a sniper highway. 

Six inches of dirt and eight inches of 
foliage turns out to be fourteen inches of 
concealment. This is where a supposed- 
ly-learned sniper from Florida and | 
crossed horns here awhile back. He took 
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Terrain Analysis 
Continued 


issue with my using the term “conceal- 
ment” instead of “cover.” He felt that I 
should teach that we should always have 
cover. Let me tell you right here and 
now, if you are an operational sniper and 
are forced to operate in the real world, 
you will not always have ballistic cover 
to operate from. 

The sniper’s ability to deceive his 
adversary is his most effective talent. To 
effectively cover an area with a sniper 
rifle you must expose a certain part of 
your body in order to be prepared to use 
your weapon. With the precision rifle 
equipment that is available today it is 
imperative that the sniper be concealed. 
Any observed part of the sniper is sub- 
ject to being successfully engaged by the 
hostile subject. 

Sniping is a bold and aggressive 
endeavor. It requires courage and intesti- 
nal fortitude. There was an instructor at 
the Army’s Scout/Sniper School that 
used to shout during the stalks in his 
northeastern drawl, “Grab your nuts 
snipa!”. If there was ever a field that 
requires the calm assurance of one’s own 
personal ability it is the field of sniping. 
You will be out there on your own, you 
and your partner against whatever may 
come. If either of you makes a mistake, 
it may very well cost both your lives. We 
have all been through times when we 
looked back and said, “Boy was I lucky 
I didn’t get my *#@ shot off.” Well, a 
sniper doesn’t live by luck. Luck runs 
out, but skill will save your life. If you 
think I am being too melodramatic then 
it is quite possible you are not sniper 
material. Sniping is not a game. It is life 
or death. More often than not, you will 
decide which. 


The Final Analysis 


Terrain analysis is the key to getting into 
an area where you can either greatly 
decrease the distance from which you 
must take your shot or allow you to take 
that long shot with zero wind value. If 
you systematically analyze the area you 
must stalk through, you will almost 
always find “the highway.” In the end, 
terrain analysis is the key to success. It 
may be the key to life. a 
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This is a field that has recently had the hay on it baled. No place to hide, right? 
Wrong! Do you see the sniper there? He can see you. See this same scene on 
page 41. 


This is the purest example of terrain analysis. There is no foliage just terrain. 
There is a sniper out there, can you see him? 


This is another photo of the same area. The only difference is the sniper stood 
up. 


Col. Kurtz come to visit? 
No, that is your author in a more reflective moment. 


BY JOE ROXBY 


My second journey to Storm Mountain 
was to be something of a mirror image of 
the first. This would be no trip into the heart 
of darkness. There would be no meetings 
with Colonel Kurtz or Rod Serling. Also 
absent this trip would be unfamiliar roads, 
whiteouts and threatened stops in the Twi- 
light Zone. This time I would be meeting 
with friends, headed to a familiar destina- 
tion, and embarking under balmy condi- 
tions. So many details had fallen so neatly 
into place for this outing that was surely 
blessed by the Almighty. 

The final piece for my adventure to 
Storm Mountain fell into place about a 
week earlier in the Chief’s office. We 
were discussing my receiving in-service 
credit for the Basic Countersniper course 
when the Chief lamented “About the only 
things I can get approved these days are 


for Hate Crimes or Domestic Battery”. I 
then innocently asked “Geez, Chief, 
doesn’t anybody shoot each other any- 
more?”. At that remark he just put his 
head in his hands and waved me out. He 
was no doubt happy to have one more 
loose cannon off the deck for awhile. 
Sun. May 3lst- I met my partner for 
the class, Ken Potter, in Deep Creek, 
Maryland about 5 p.m. After a leisurely 
dinner we finished the final leg of our trip 
to Storm Mountain. Our pairing was 
courtesy of Rod Ryan. It would prove for- 
tuitous as we got along smashingly. Ken 
is an aircraft mechanic supervisor for US 
AIR and, at age 57, he had decided this 
class was a “must do” while he was still 
physically able. Aside from being an 
excellent companion he was also a very 
knowledgeable one as well. 


Ken had arranged lodging for us. We 
would be staying with Dave Rolls, a 
Deputy from Mineral County. Dave’s 
house was a good distance from the school 
(24 miles) but in view of the price (free) it 
was hard to turn down. He proved to be a 
most gracious host. Shortly after we got 
settled in, Dave gave us a copy of an arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal (May 18, 
1998) entitled “Killer Competition: 
Snipers at Play”. The article was about the 
Hathcock Charity Shoot recently held at 
Storm Mountain. It seemed the school had 
seen the attention of the main line press 
lately. There would be more of that atten- 
tion yet to come. 

Mon. June Ist- This class started at 
0900. There were some brief introductory 
remarks and the instructors were intro- 
duced. The chief instructor for the course 
was Rod Ryan. Having discussed his back- 
ground and qualifications in my previous 
article (Zactical Shooter, March 1998) J 
will not repeat them. Given his training 
and actual operational experience, he is 
well qualified to teach this particular sub- 
ject. His assistant was Dave Whiddon. 
Dave is a policeman in Washington D.C. 
and has an extensive tactical résumé. 

During the first lecture break I casual- 
ly eyed the rifles my fellow students 
would be using. All featured the Rem- 
ington 700 action as a platform. Five 
of them were chambered in .308 
Winchester. The lone dissenter was a 
300 Winchester magnum. The ammuni- 
tion choices were mixed, about equally 
split between factory and handloaded. 

Easily as interesting as anything else I 
encountered at Storm Mountain were my 
fellow students. The hands-down most 
colorful duo was team #2 consisting of Al 
Bacchi and Al Grammitico. To say they 
stepped out of central casting would be to 
do them an injustice. They hailed from 
deepest darkest Sicilian New York, com- 
plete with accents to match. I was sure the 
Corleones had landed at Storm Mountain! 
Al Bacchi, the more impulsive, would 
have made an excellent Sonny. Al Gram- 
matico was the quieter and more reflec- 
tive, the obvious choice for Michael. 
Their real stories were a tad less dramat- 
ic. Al Bacchi owns an alarm company. Al 
Grammatico is a detective with the Suf- 
folk County, NY PD. Hereafter, they 
would be known to their classmates as the 
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Italian Als. To ease their transition to the 
hinterlands they brought the largest cool 
chest I have ever seen, loaded with vari- 
ous Italian meats, cheeses, and snacks. 
Even our host, Rod Ryan, was taken 
aback by it! 

Team #3 was nearly as interesting. 
The senior partner was Dave Licciardel- 
lo. He is a veterinarian from Virginia who 
specializes in horses [Editor: Good, we 
have a medic on the grounds]. He is also 
an Army reserve helicopter pilot. He was 
the only other shooter to use moly-coated 
bullets. The junior member of that team 
was Goran Zarkovic, or the G-man as he 
preferred to be called. Goran came from 
Croatia (formerly Yugoslavia) a few years 
ago and is now a college student in East 
Ohio. As some of you may be aware, var- 
ious parts of the former Yugoslavia have 
been the scene of considerable sniping 
activity. At 20 he was far and away the 
youngest member of the class. He was 
also the fellow packing the 300 magnum. 

One of the first points made in the lec- 
ture was that the Basic and Advanced 
Countersniper courses are patterned after 
the USMC Scout/Sniper school. By most 
accounts the Marine school is the finest 
of its type in the world. (If you are going 
to copy, why not take from the best?) In 
later field exercises we would be given 
some police type scenarios, but the gen- 
eral tone of the class was from a military 
perspective. I am sure the curriculum was 
toned down quite a bit as most of the peo- 
ple attending were over 40 and not 19- 
year-old Marines fresh from Paris Island. 
While you need not be an Ironman triath- 
lete to complete the course, you might be 
well advised to understand it is not for the 
armchair adventurer either. 

The lecture moved along at a brisk 
rate and covered several subjects. Among 
the first items covered were general his- 
tory and ballistics. One minor point I 
found fascinating was that on the Ger- 
man-Soviet front in WWII, the German 
soldiers feared the Russian female 
snipers more than their male counter- 
parts. It seemed they were a bit more 
reluctant to kill initially but once they 
took up the bloody banner they were con- 
sidered the more dangerous. 

Also on hand for the first part of the 
class was Associated Press reporter Vicki 
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Smith. I believe there was a certain 
amount of apprehension between her and 
the students. From our perspective we 
were worried about a hatchet job from the 
mainline press using our names. From her 
perspective she no doubt wondered what 
type of men she would meet at a sniper 
class in a VERY rural part of WV. By 
lunch the tension had eased and in both 
cases any fears were to prove unfounded. 
(Author’s note: Prior to the completion of 
this article, Smith’s piece appeared in the 
Wheeling News-Register on June 21, 
1998. I might add the reporting was 
straightforward and the article well done.) 

After lunch the tempo began to pick 
up. For the next couple of hours the class- 
room work dealt with range estimation or 
more specifically, how to use the mil dots 
in the rifle scope to estimate range. After 
a brief explanation of how to do it we 
were given pictures of various objects 
and a clear plastic overlay. The overlay 
contained three different size sets of mil 
dot reticles. Based on the different reti- 
cles, we were to calculate the distances 
involved. We were told that in the field 
we were expected to be within 5% of the 
actual distance. 

About this time we were introduced to 
KIMS games. KIMS is an acronym for 
Keep In Memory System. The purpose of 
them is to enhance the sniper student’s 
ability to memorize objects and details 
quickly. The idea behind this is that both 
the police and military sniper is as much 
an observer as a shooter. As an observer 
he is the eyes of his commander and must 
be able to report accurately what he has 
seen. Our first test scores were poor but 
we were told they would improve rapidly 
with practice, which indeed they did. 

At about 2 p.m. we were sent out of 
the classroom. We would not return 
indoors until the last couple of hours on 
Friday. We were told to get into our 
Ghillie suits and bring all our equipment 
to the 100-yard sight-in range. Suiting up 
for the first time was a revelation. Carry- 
ing everything I thought I needed, I felt 
like an overloaded camouflaged pack 
mule. 

At the range the first order of business 
was to see that our rifles were properly 
zeroed. During the last part of the class- 
room lecture we were told that Murphy 
(of Murphy’s Law fame) liked to visit 
sniper students. I would be his first vic- 


tim. My boonie hat and log book were 
nowhere to be found. Further, my trou- 
bles during the rifle sight-in were to be 
legion. Rod had made arrangements for 
me to use an Armament Technologies 
M-24 rifle which belonged to fellow TS 
contributor Hugo Teufel. The rifle is a 
copy of the US Army M-24. Rod stated 
that he believed this rifle capable of quar- 
ter-inch groups. This particular piece 
carried a straight 10x Bausch and Lomb 
tactical scope. Our sighting-in was done 
from the ground, not on a bench. The 
bipod that came with the rifle was entire- 
ly too short for me and I was never able 
to get it anywhere near level. In addition 
to this I was madly trying to adjust the 
stock for length as this scope seemed par- 
ticularly critical on eye relief. As a result 
during my initial firing the rifle was gen- 
erally canted like a drunken street walker. 
Add to this the fact that I was giving the 
rifle its initial run with moly-coated bul- 
lets and you would have thought it would 
have grouped like a load of 00 buck. Not 
so. It dropped the last five shots into an 
inch, four of them cutting a ragged hori- 
zontal hole. I suppose we could hazard a 
guess that possibly the lone flyer was my 
fault! Once I got over my initial difficul- 
ties this rifle would prove a delight to 
shoot. 

Since one would not borrow a high per- 
formance race car and put low octane fuel 
in it, I tried to be judicious in my ammuni- 
tion selection. I had pretty much decided to 
use moly-coated bullets, based on what I 
believe are their superior performance at 
long range. The ease of rifle cleaning was 
just an added benefit. I finally decided to 
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use the Black Hills product in the 168 grain 
bullet version. Some knowledgeable high- 
power friends of mine told me that Black 
Hills had been quietly developing an excel- 
lent reputation. Rod also agreed with this 
assessment. 

After the sight-in session we did a pre- 
liminary stalk. We were sent to a rocky 
field not far from the sight-in area. This 
was sort of a very basic hide-and-seek 
exercise to check our use of concealment 
and shooting positions. The distances 
involved were short as the furthest shoot- 
er was no more than 75 yards from the 
spotter. Later, Ken told me on the way 
home that at the Hathcock shoot two 
weeks earlier, they had been warned to 
stay out of that particular field because of 
rattlesnakes. I’m glad he did not tell me 
until afterward!!! 

By the time we finished class it was 
nearly 8 p.m. I just sort of collapsed in the 
passenger seat as Ken drove us home. We 
would have other days that were more 
physically taxing, but for some unknown 
reason this day seemed to take the most 
out of me. Contemplating the day’s 
events, one point that stood out above all 
others was that this was definitely not a 
sporting course. Perhaps the people who 
make the best distinction between the 
sporting and combat martial arts are the 
Japanese. A “-do” word ending denotes a 
sport and a “jutsu” denotes the combat 
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form. For example, Kendo is the sport of 
swordfighting while Kenjutsu is the pure 
combat form. An even better-known 
example is Judo. Judo is sport wrestling 
whereas Jujutsu is the streetfighting 
counterpart. It also dawned on me that 
my favorite shooting sport, Highpower 
Rifle, despite its martial heritage, has 
evolved to a “-do” form. This endeavor 
was clearly rifle-jutsu. 

Tue. June 2nd-The fun started the 
next morning at 8 a.m. The first order of 
the day was to report to the 100-yard 
range to confirm our cold bore zeros. As 
we marched to the range I was beginning 
to get a bit more used to all the weight 
that I was carrying. Part of the learning 
curve involved just getting one’s gear 
into a properly comfortable position. 
Today’s target was to be a man’s face. 
The change in targets was a less-than- 
subtle reminder of what the course of 
study was really about. This was also the 
first time I used my equipment bag for a 
shooting rest. I found it much more to my 
liking than the bipod. Rod told us the 
Marine snipers eschew the bipod and use 
their packs. 

Once this exercise was completed and 
logged we hiked off to the long-range 
platform. This was to be our first field 
range estimation exercise using the mil 
dots on our rifle scopes. (To keep future 
students honest I have purposely omitted 


the exact ranges.) There were a total of 
eight targets, the closest being over 250 
yards and the longest being over 700. The 
targets were steel plates painted white, in 
the shape of a human silhouette about the 
height of a man from his head to his 
knees. The maximum width was 23 inch- 
es at the elbows. They were placed at odd 
yardage intervals to keep the students 
honest in their range estimations. The 
field where they were placed had an hour- 
glass configuration. The first five targets 
went out to around 400 yards and were 
separated by a tree line with a small open- 
ing to a further field, where the three most 
distant targets stood. There were also two 
wind flags, one at near 250 yards and the 
other near 600 yards. After our calcula- 
tions were completed we were told to 
engage the five closest targets. 

This was also the first time we used 
the sniper-observer dialogue. After the 
range and wind calculations were com- 
pleted it was the observer’s job to adjust 
for any last-second shooting condition 
changes. The observer might call to the 
shooter to “hold right lung” or “hold left 
edge”. After this exercise was finished we 
did another short range hide-and-seek 
exercise, then broke for lunch. 

BAGELS: BREAKFAST OF SNIPERS- 
Since you usually pack your food along 
with the rest of your load, a little thought 
to what you would be packing is in order. 
Initially I brought pop tarts which usually 
accompany me on deer hunts. For this 
outing I found them lacking in the carbo- 
hydrates I wanted and too sugary. The 
second day I found three bagels in my 
pack, providing two for a filling lunch 
with a spare handy in case we did not 
break for supper. Further, they were light 
to carry. 

After lunch we did our first real stalk. 
We were required to move into a specified 
area and fire two blank rounds undetect- 
ed. This one was an individual rather than 
a team affair. Our maximum engagement 
range was about 150 yards and was 
marked by a line of yellow police tape. 
We would be going uphill to get to the tar- 
get. This first stalk was an arduous exer- 
cise. It was a warm day and most of us 
were still carrying far too many unneces- 
sary items. Adding to our difficulties, we 
were unfamiliar with the area and had 
only the vaguest notion of where our 
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The long-awaited successor to the 1909 classic 
work, The Bullet’s Flight, by Dr. Franklin W. Mann — 
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topic of extreme rifle accuracy 
since the 1909 publication of 
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The Bullet’s Flight. 
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Harold Vaughn distinguished himself flying P-47’s and P-51’s in the course of flying 100 combat missions in 
the Pacific Theatre during World War II. He was awarded the Air Medal with Four Oak Leaf Clusters and seven 
battle stars during his tour of duty. After the war he continued his education, earning an MS in Aerodynamics 
from the University of Colorado. He subsequently joined Sandia National Laboratories in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, in 1951, and in 1959 was promoted to Supervisor, Aeroballistics Division, a position that he , 
occupied until his retirement in 1986. This division provided the flight dynamics and the aerodynamic research 
and development and design for nuclear weapons. Today, Harold is considered the “grandfather” of the 
aeroballistics/flight mechanics technology base for nuclear ordnance at SNL. 
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Harold Vaughn’ S many years at research and experimentation into the elusive, yet fascinating, question of just _ 
why some rifles shoot accurately, but many more do not, is no casual curiosity. When he found the validity of 
his exhaustive experiments being compromised by the capricious New Mexico winds and mirage... he built a 
100-yard tunnel range... as did Dr. Mann and Harry Pope almost a century earlier. Less-determined researchers 
might employ a hand-held calculator for their ruminations and reflections... Harold Vaughn turns to a Six Degree 
of Freedom Computer, a rail gun in his tunnel range, and shadow graphs of bullets in flight. Nope, not your aver- 
age backyard tinkerer! Fortunately, from the viewpoint of the book’s sweeping coverage of the rifle accuracy 
topic... Harold Vaughn is not simply a benchrest shooter, or a highpower shooter, or a big game hunter. Rather, 
Harold is interested in all of these scenes, and thus the book’s coverage ranges from the 6ppc to “big bore” 
cartridges, and all points in between. 
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a representative cartridge (270 Winchester) are measured experimentally for use in later chapters. Such things as bullet 
engraving force, different powders, and cartridge case failure are discussed. 


CHAMBER AND THROAT DESIGN: Methods of machining chambers and throats and their effects on accuracy are A 
discussed. Various types of rifling and barrel problems are analyzed. 


BARREL VIBRATION: Detailed measurements and theoretical calculations of barrel vibration are presented along with methods of ; 
reducing barrel vibration. The effect of barrel vibration is measured on sporters, bench rest, and rail guns. g 
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SCOPE SIGHT PROBLEMS: Scope sight and scope mount problems are investigated and some solutions to these problems are found. 4 


BARREL-RECEIVER THREADED JOINT MOTION: It was experimentally determined that the barrel-receiver threaded 


joint moves as a result of the shock from firing. A simple solution to the problem is described. a 
MUZZLE BLAST: The effect of bullet in-bore cant and muzzle blast on dispersion were determined experimentally and theoretically, ff, 
Methods of reducing dispersion from this source are presented. Z 
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BULLET CORE PROBLEMS: Bullet core slippage due to the spin up torque is measured and found to be a problem. Other Se 
bullet problems are analyzed. A 
BULLET IMBALANCE: The static and dynamic balance of bullets is measured and the effect of imbalance on dispersion is Le 
evaluated theoretically and experimentally. The causes of bullet imbalance are discussed. ot 

10 EXTERNAL BALLISTICS: The detailed motion of a bullet after leaving the muzzle is shown and the effect of this motion a 
for a given initial disturbance is evaluated. The effect of wind, gyroscopic stability factor, and ballistic coefficient on the f? 
bullet’s trajectory are shown in detail. Chronograph development and use are discussed. Wind gages and their use is covered. G 
11] OTHER PROBLEMS: Miscellaneous problems, such as bore cleaning, bullet coating, drift free bullet design, case neck tension, J 
and shooting techniques are discussed. 4 
Other chapters include: Accelerometer Design, Barrel Vibration Computer Equations, Bullet Balance Device Design, Six 6 
Degree of Freedom Computer Equations, Tunnel Range Construction, Rail Guns, and Shadowgraph Testing. # 
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objective was. Having recently been to 
the Hathcock shoot, my partner came to 
our rescue. He came up with the best 
route that would allow for maximum 
travel through the woods and a minimum 
of crawling over the open field. The 
downside of this route was that we would 
be traveling over very rough terrain. It 
was hilly and strewn with boulders, bro- 
ken trees, and thick underbrush. Before 
we separated in the woods I could see 
that getting to the final approach was tak- 
ing a physical toll on everyone. 

It was probably about this time that I 
began to wonder what in the hell I was 
doing here. Why was I crawling around 
in the heat with the snakes and bugs with 
a ton of gear attached to me? I started 
wishing I had not read Marine Sniper. | 
should have been reading those Sporting 
Clays magazines. You know, the ones that 
show the five star resorts, champagne 
between shooting stations served by love- 
ly young nymphs in short skimpy togas 
who do extra duty as gun bearers, ammo 
caddies and Club House hot tub decora- 
tions. But I digress... 

Seeing the clearing ahead got me back 
to reality. I eased out of the woods and 
found the yellow tape marking the maxi- 
mum engagement distance. I was sure the 
objective was dead ahead of me so I 
began moving forward slowly. About this 
time I had that “being watched” feeling. I 
then noticed about 60 degrees to my right 
the shooting platform where the observer 
was sitting. This blunder was as complete 
as it could be, as it was made not only in 
front of God and both instructors but the 
AP reporter and her photographer as 
well. I could envision the AP story head- 
lines, “Boob Sniper Student Caught at 
Storm Mountain”, with copious photos, 
of course. My second try yielded poor 
results as well. My misfortune was 
shared by my classmates as well. No one 
got to fire their second shot. As far as the 
stalks were concerned we seemed to rise 
and fall as a group. When we were good 
we were very good, but when we were 
bad... we were indeed terrible! 

About 2:30 p.m. we went to the shoot- 
ing platform for our first long-range 
shooting exercise. We would be engaging 
the three most distant targets. The infa- 
mous winds of Storm Mountain were 
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living up to their well-deserved reputa- 
tion. We estimated them at a steady 10 
mph coming from 10 o’clock. It would 
rhythmically gust to 20 and occasionally 
as hard as 30. Rod directed us to shoot at 
the middle target some 600+ yards away. 
The black mine refuse around the target 
would show any misses and make correc- 
tions easy. As shooter number one on 
team one, I had the dubious honor of the 
first try. After doing the calculations Ken 
had me put on nine minutes of windage 
which I dutifully dialed on the scope. A 
moment before firing he told me to “hold 
left edge’. The shot was fired and after a 
pregnant pause I was rewarded with a 
resounding gong as the bullet impacted 
the target. Ken later told me when that 
happened Rod just looked down and 
shook his head. We later guessed that my 
first shot was supposed to miss and I 


would be a teaching exercise for the rest 
of the students. I guess Billy Dixon’s leg- 
end is safe. Still, I could not help but feel 
that a hit with my first shot at long range 
was an auspicious beginning! Sadly, the 
rest of the day’s long-range (600 and 
over) shooting did not fare as well. As a 
group we were probably hitting a bit less 
than 50%. At this time I recalled an 
admonition in the book of Ecclesiastes 
about the futility of chasing the wind. It 
seemed most apt. 

Wed. June 3rd- This day started with 
an observations exercise on the front yard 
of the school. Small objects were put out 
for us to find and record. In spite of the 
class work the primary topic of conversa- 
tion was the tornados that had touched 
down in Mineral County the previous 
night. No wonder it had been so windy 
the day before! 


Ken Potter and I moments after my celebrated first long-range shot. 


“Hey Rod! What are the wind values when the winds do this?” A 


nearby spot where tornadoes had touched down, the tree on 
the right was (past tense) a foot thick. 


About 10 a.m. we went back to the 
shooting platform. We rechecked our range 
estimates and did range cards as well. It 
was still windy but nothing on the order of 
the previous day. I also casually noted that 
the targets were ringing with regularity, 
from the closest to the furthest out. 

After a lunch break we were assem- 
bled for our second stalk. While we were 
eating we swore as a group there would 
be no fiascos like the day before. This 
stalk took place on a different section of 
the grounds and was a team affair. This 
stalk was to be as good as the other one 
was bad. Each team was given a different 
route to follow. We correctly figured the 
target’s location, followed a wooded 
route and found what could only be 
described as a dream hide. It was some 
20 yards into the woods, shady, and had 
an excellent shooting window between 
two bushes some 60 yards distant. The 
ground was far too steep to permit a 
bipod for a shot. We improvised by hav- 
ing Ken lay down and put up his knees 
for a rest. As he was comfortable, the rest 
proved to be reasonably solid. We esti- 
mated our target (Dave Whiddon) to be 
slightly over 300 yards away, with a 10 
mph wind at 3 o’clock. After our shot we 
observed how wind gave the spotters a 
false impression of where our shot came 
from. We were the first team to fire. 
While the spotters attempted to locate us 
the other two teams scrambled for better 
positions. All three teams would success- 
fully count coup this day. 

Around 4:30 p.m. we were dismissed 
and told to report back to the firing plat- 
form at 8 p.m. for night firing exercises. 
As it began to get full dark some small 


A student preparing to run the stress course. 


glow sticks were taped to the targets out 
to 400 yards. We were told that the effect 
would be similar to a person smoking a 
cigarette in the dark. Once the firing 
began I was amazed at how well we shot 
as a group. There was seldom a shot fired 
that did not bring a ring from the target. 
No one was using any sort of illuminated 
reticle or any other low light shooting 
devices. This time the instructors seemed 
quite pleased with our efforts. Not total- 
ly trusting our newfound excellence, we 
tried the longest targets available with no 
glow sticks attached and were still get- 
ting a good number of hits. The shooting 
concluded about 10 p.m. and as a group 
it was perhaps our finest hour! 

Thur. June 4th- After some shooting 
exercises early in the morning, about 10 
a.m. we were sent on another stalk. The 
terrain was similar to what had given us 
so much trouble our second day. We 


would be approaching another shooting 
platform from a downhill position, over 
an open field broken up by small bushes 
and trees. Unlike our first stalk this was a 
team affair. After much sweating, grunt- 
ing, and a bit of quiet cursing, my partner 
and I maneuvered into what seemed a 
decent position. After a bit of pruning I 
cleared a shooting/observation window in 
our bush. We had not initially realized it, 
but we had come within 75 yards of our 
target, much too close! Further compli- 
cating things, Dave seemed way too inter- 
ested in our bush for my liking. Taking a 
tip from Capstick in Death in the Long 
Grass | tried not to look at the target too 
much so as not to spook our quarry. 
About this time things went into the tank. 
My partner rolled over at the window to 
have his turn on the rifle. As Ken got into 
position the spotter moved and Ken could 
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no longer see him. In a moment of mad- 
ness Ken just stood up and began trim- 
ming our hide bush as casually as if he 
were pruning the roses at home. Needless 
to say we were spotted posthaste! [ Editor: 
Our older readers will perhaps put this 
into a Maxwell Smart quotation... “Of 
course! The old sniper-disguised-as-a- 
rose-bush-trimmer trick!”] I have often 
heard it said one learns more from defeat 
than victory. I counted at least three 
important lessons learned that day. 

The afternoon brought a couple of new 
wrinkles. The first was a stress course. It 
consisted of an 11 round running course of 
fire. The run was downhill over rough 
ground. It called for several shots in odd 
positions. Adding a bit more spice to the 
mix, we were given 10 objects to memo- 
rize as part of a KIMS game and would be 
tested on them after we ran the course. Our 


class high achiever was the G-Man who 
scored 10 out of 11 in a quite respectable 
time of 2:30. Rod told us the course record 
time was 1:30 and was done by a Marine 
at the Hathcock shoot. Given the number 
of rounds fired in this exercise there was a 
mandatory reload. It was done at the best 
judgement of the student. I observed near- 
ly everyone have trouble with a jam of one 
sort or another. This usually occurred as 
one tried to reload the magazine of the rifle 
under stress. The problem usually was that 
the bolt would pick up the top cartridge 
and not feed it properly into the chamber. 
If I were to hazard a guess I would say the 
magazine follower might be the culprit. 
The next area we covered was moving 
targets. The lead versus trapping methods 
of acquiring the target were discussed. At 
this point I would have liked to have had a 
variable scope to dial the power back a bit. 
Our moving target reminded me of an old 
IPSC style buff-colored target. Making it 
more difficult to see was that it was mov- 


ing against a mud bank background nearly 
the same color as the target. We shot as a 
team, one shooter doing a body shot and 
the other a head shot. The elusive mover 
was probably the low point of my shooting 
during the class. Again, I would have jam- 
ming trouble trying to reload under stress. 
The best shooting of this stage was done 
by the Italian Als. What made their feat 
more amazing was that both were using 
straight 16x scopes! After congratulating 
them on an excellent performance I told 
them I would forsake moly coating for 
olive oil on my moving target ammo. 

Fri. June 5th- At last, final exam day 
had come. Here would be the acid test of 
whether we had learned our lessons. The 
first test would be shooting the steel sil- 
houettes from the closest (250+) to the 
longest (700+) targets. We would be 
given full point value for a first round hit 
and one half for a second round hit. As 
shooter #1 on team one, I quickly got into 
position. I could not believe my good for- 


This was our class at our initial sight-in session. I (closest) was having a devil of a time with the rifle at this particular moment. 
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tune as I saw both wind flags drop to 
zero. Given the wild winds we had seen 
all week I did not want to squander my 
good fortune. I could not shove the 
rounds into the gun fast enough. It was 
my finest hour, eight shots eight hits. My 
classmates would shoot well enough but 
none of them duplicated that feat. [Editor: 
Ihave been generally unsuccessful in get- 
ting our writers to quit while they’re 
ahead. Some days I quit right after my 
first bulls-eye....] 

After our final KIMS test, we were 
then taken to the 100-yard range and given 
a target consisting of two soldiers, one car- 
rying what looked like a portable SAM 
missile. We were told to shoot the right 
hand soldier with a well-centered head 
shot. The head was about 2") in diameter. 
The scoring was the same as previously, 
full value for a first round hit and half 
value for a second round hit. I drilled my 
soldier about a quarter inch left of dead 
center, first round. Life is good... 


The last part of our test would be a 
graded stalk. The bad news was it was to 
be conducted on the same ground on 
which we had our disastrous stalk the pre- 
vious Tuesday. The last stalk was to be an 
individual affair. We decided, this being 
our last go-round, to have a little fun at 
our instructors’ expense. Instead of the 
usual two blank rounds taken for these 
exercises, we each took at least a half 
dozen apiece and got into position quick- 
ly. As the spotter (Dave) was just getting 
comfortable, the field exploded with at 
least a dozen shots. Watching through the 
10x scope I could see Dave nearly jump 
out of his chair as the cannonade began. 
To his credit, after all that sensory over- 
load he did locate me after my first(??) 
shot when the walker got within ten 
meters of my position. 

At about | p.m. we went back into the 
classroom. We were again given pictures 
and see-through plastic reticle overlays and 
told to do range estimates. We had by this 


time done so many field problems that the 
classroom ones gave no one any real diffi- 
culty. We were then shown some videos of 
actual police sniping incidents. Rod gave 
us a running evaluation as to what was 
done right or wrong. We were shown one 
seemingly routine shooting. The unseen 
part of what went on was that the police 
sniper had failed to take the shot when 
ordered to and was literally thrown off the 
rifle by his supervisor who fired the shot. 
This brought up one of the more interesting 
parts of the lecture, the will to shoot. 

To the point, Rod stated that there can 
be a tendency for the sniper to get some- 
what emotionally involved with the face 
in the crosshairs, making it harder for him 
to pull the trigger. Moreover, he wanted 
us to know about this phenomenon and be 
able to guard against it. My having just 
finished reading On Killing by David 
Grossman only reinforced that idea. The 
central thesis of the book was man’s 
general reluctance to kill his fellow man. 
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I consider this a particularly vital piece of 
information and I’m glad Rod related it to 
us. As a corollary to this most central idea, 
Rod noted Police Commanders are very 
reluctant to order a shot be taken. Had we 
not been fighting against time constraints I 
would have dearly wished to pursue this 
topic a bit further. 

Another very important piece of infor- 
mation brought out was that a sniper may 
initiate a shot when he sees the hostage’s 
life is in immediate mortal danger. I had 
just heard that three weeks earlier for the 
first time. Prior to that it had always been 
my understanding that no sniper was to 
shoot unless he was ordered to do so, with- 
out exception. Dave Whiddon told us that 
had been his department’s (Washington 
DC) policy for some time. As Solomon 
said “There is nothing new under the sun”, 
but it was quite a revelation to me. 


Some Final Thoughts on the Storm 
Mountain Experience 

A lot of information was disseminated to 
us in the course of four and one half days. 
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Some of the more salient lessons might be 
summed up as follows. 

1) Generally speaking, less weight is bet- 
ter. Two days into the course we (students) 
began to drastically cut the loads we carried. 
The only way to determine what was to be 
tossed overboard or to be carried was to have 
some practical field experience, which the 
Storm Mountain regimen gave us in abun- 
dance. A couple of students went as far as tak- 
ing their rifles naked (sans the drag bag) on 
later stalks to pare the load. 

2) Don’t buck the instructors. One of the 
main reasons I had trouble with my stalks is I 
avoided the “wo bush rule”. That is, I used 
only one bush for cover in my hide rather than 
trying to line up two between myself and the 
spotter as the instructors recommended. My 
worst shooting (the moving target exercise) 
also occurred when I elected to use a different 
position rather than the recommended one. 

3) I'm not crazy about the Remington 
700. The 700 I used that week was undoubt- 
edly one of the finer examples of that model 
built. It was delightfully accurate and had an 
excellent trigger. On the downside, for a rifle 
to be carried a lot, at 13 pounds I found it was 
a load to tote. Also the problem with reload- 
ing the magazine under stress I alluded to ear- 
lier was not an isolated instance. I watched 
several other students in another police-only 
sniper class have similar problems. From 
what I observed the usual solution was to sin- 
gle load it once the magazine was empty dur- 
ing any type of extended stress shooting. 
Curiously, someone at Remington must have 
heard similar complaints. The new Reming- 
ton Urban sniper rifle (covered in the Aug. 
1998 issue of Tactical Shooter), at something 
over 9 pounds and featuring a detachable box 
magazine ought to cover my objections nice- 
ly, it would seem! 

4) P’ll swim upstream a bit here. Based on 
my own observations and experiences, make 
my rifle a semi-automatic if possible. Yes, I 
realize that accurate bolt action rifles out of 
the box are generally cheaper and easier to 
come by. When you get into the custom rifles 
such as I was using the price difference is 
much less pronounced. The bolt action I was 
using would set you back about $3000. That 
amount will buy you a quite accurate M1A, 
SR-25, or AR-10. I also realize the bolt guns 
do not fling brass about to get you noticed 
and are probably much more rugged. Still, for 
all the bolt manipulation troubles and reload- 
ing under stress problems I witnessed, I 
would have much preferred the self-stuffer. If 
the shots were to be shorter (say under 250) 


and the .223 caliber was an option I see no 
reason to use anything other than an accur- 
ized version of the AR-15. I am quite famil- 
iar with them in terms of accuracy; it gives 
up nothing to a bolt action in the same cal- 
iber and offers several advantages. While I 
am quite confident in my own ability to 
achieve a first round hit, I would find the 
availability of a quick second shot most 
comforting. This applies in spades when 
someone else’s life is riding on it. 

5) Remember why you are there. On 
Thursday’s stalk I got my priorities mixed 
up. On this exercise I was a shooter first and 
an observer second. I failed to keep that in 
mind. Had I not been preoccupied with 
doing a range card and recording observa- 
tions I would have gotten off the first shot 
and with a bit of good fortune, perhaps the 
second to pass the stalk. If you’re there to 
shoot, shoot! 

6) I had written earlier that I believed the 
acid test of a school is how well its students 
perform after attending. I had never fired a 
rifle at anything over 150 yards prior to my 
arrival at Storm Mountain. To ring the steel 
out past 700 yards with first round hits I 
believe is an excellent testament to the qual- 
ity of the school’s instruction. On the down- 
side, obviously my fieldcraft could stand 
some remedial work. In fairness to the 
school, I might point out some of my trou- 
bles were self-inflicted. I believe my field- 
craft was improving rapidly and had I been 
able to attend the second week as I original- 
ly planned I think it would have shown a 
dramatic improvement. Another less visible 
test of the school is the value of what had 
been taught. After the long range shooting, 
my next most valuable lesson was the time 
spent learning how to stalk, camouflage, and 
what to pack in the field. Learning to use the 
mil dots, the change in the sniper use of 
force policy and the discussion on the reluc- 
tance to kill were excellent secondary learn- 
ing points. In private discussions with my 
fellow students, all felt they got their 
money’s worth (and more) at the Storm 
Mountain Basic Sniper Course. 

7) Perhaps the most important lesson 
I learned could be paraphrased from Tom 
Selleck’s famous last line from the movie 
Quigley Down Under... “This ain’t Dodge 
City and you ain’t Carlos Hathcock”. 


OD 


Springfield Armory describes its 
M-21 “Super Match” as “the ultimate 
rifle for the law enforcement sharpshoot- 
er.” The M-21 comes with the Super 
Match rear-lugged receiver and a Dou- 
glas Premium Match barrel. Additional- 
ly, Springfield equips the M-21 with a 
special adjustable comb “sniper” stock, 
permitting cheek-piece adjustment for 
perfect head alignment with a scope. The 
stock is epoxy impregnated, to limit 
warping, and is bedded to the receiver for 
maximum accuracy. 

Readers of Tactical Shooter are, no 
doubt, familiar with the U.S. Army’s cur- 
rent and former sniper weapon systems 
and will recognize the designation 
“M-21” as that given to highly accurized 
M-14s with the Automatic Ranging Tele- 
scope (ART) II, a variable-power day 
scope with built-in range-finder and bul- 
let-drop cam. The M-21 was, at one time, 
the primary SWS for the Army, until 


BY HUGO TEUFEL 


replaced by the M-24 SWS. The highly 
accurized M-14 has enjoyed a revival of 
sorts in its present incarnation, the M-25 
SWS. 

I had the opportunity to check out the 
M-21 when I took it to Storm Mountain 
Training Center in September of 1997 
and to the American Shooting Academy 
in August of 1998 for use as my primary 
rifle in these schools’ long-range tactical 
rifle courses. Given that the M-21 is, 
after all, a sniper rifle, I had to properly 
scope it. I chose the Leupold Mk. [TV M3 
10-power, mil-dot reticle day telescope. 
Additionally, I went with the Leupold 
Mk. IV low-mount 30-mm rings. I ini- 
tially went with the A.R.M.S. No. 18 
“foundation” mount, but upon further 
research and investigation, I switched 
over to the Brookfield Precision Tool 
mount. In this configuration, the rifle is 
more properly known in various special 
operations units as the M-25. All I was 


missing was the McMillan stock with 
which most units fielding the M-25s have 
upgraded the systems. 

I greatly enjoyed shooting the M-21 
and I was glad to have chosen a semi- 
automatic precision tactical rifle. As a 
“shooter,” it was fabulous. The only crit- 
icisms I had of the rifle were its perfor- 
mance at the two ends of the sniping 
spectrum — it was at the outer limits of 
precision and accuracy on the 100-yard 
precision range and on targets at, and 
beyond, 700 yards. That said, the M-21 is 
an impressive rifle. The M14 design is 
well known and, in fact, many duty-slot- 
ted shooters have probably shot the M-14 
at some point in their military or law 
enforcement careers. With its oversized 
stock, the M-21 has a great feel to it, and 
the extra weight — due to the stock and 
barrel — combined with the Pachmayr 
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butt pad to make for a light-recoiling 
rifle. Certainly the weight of the rifle, 
coupled with its semi-auto action, make 
for very quick firing. At Storm Mountain, 
I watched Rod Ryan use the rifle to put 
three rounds into a target very quickly at 
approximately 700 yards, all of which 
were solid chest hits. 

As with any semi-auto, there is a 
decrease in accuracy for the price, as 
compared to a bolt gun of equal price. 
The M-21 is definitely a sub minute-of- 
angle (MOA) gun, but not much more. 
Further, its semi-automatic action and 
22" barrel make for lower velocity shots 
than would be possible with a 24" bar- 
reled bolt gun. The decrease in velocity 
is particularly important when one is 
shooting factory-loaded ammunition with 
the 168-grain Sierra MatchKing hollow- 
point boattail bullet. This bullet, assem- 
bled with a standard load and fired from 
a bolt gun, will go transonic somewhere 
past 700 yards and subsonic by 900 
yards. Transonic bullets are far more like- 
ly to keyhole or get blown off course than 
are supersonic bullets. Of course, sub- 
sonic bullets can do strange things, espe- 
cially the 168 grain MatchKing. In the 
°21, you are more likely to have a 
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decrease in accuracy at longer ranges, 
than would be the case with a bolt gun 
because of the lower velocity of bullets 
coming from the rifle. 

The most important downside to the 
M-21 is the difficulty in properly clean- 
ing the rifle. Unlike other semi-auto sys- 
tems, such as the SR25 and AR-10 (T), 
there is no way to clean the barrel from 
the breech. Accordingly, the shooter must 
use a bore guide and be very careful. You 
must also be very careful with the stock’s 
bedding. Turning the rifle so that the trig- 
ger guard points upward is mandatory. 
Unfortunately, there is no way to com- 
pletely clean the rifle without popping 
the barrel and receiver out of the stock; it 
is impossible to get to the bolt, op rod, or 
trigger assembly without doing so. The 
good news is that it is not necessary to 
perform such a thorough cleaning very 
frequently. In fact, a Springfield repre- 
sentative advised me that a shooter need 
only to perform a thorough cleaning 
every 1000 to 2000 rounds. However, the 
same person also recommended that I re- 
bed the rifle every 2000 rounds! This can 
be an expensive proposition, but then 
again, owning and operating a state-of- 
the-art SWS isn’t — and shouldn’t be — 
cheap. 

If one were inclined to go with a semi- 
auto system, I would recommend the 
M-21. The cost is equivalent to the 
Knight’s SR-25 or the ArmaLite AR-10 
(T) — and far less than the Heckler & 
Koch PSG-1 or MSG-90. The quality 
compares favorably with these other sys- 
tems but the ’21 has the advantage of 
having been chosen as one of the Army’s 
previous official and current “unofficial” 
system. Importantly, if you are consider- 
ing going with a semi-auto system, you 
should consider first what the intended 
use of the rifle is. As a medium-long 
range precision suppressive fire weapon, 
for use from a helicopter platform as do 
law enforcement agencies (such as U.S. 
Customs) and military units (such as 
Delta Force), to engage multiple targets 
rapidly, or as a spotter’s weapon, the M- 
21 may be the ideal system for you. If, on 


the other hand, you were planning on 
doing very precise shooting requiring 
.25 to .375 MOA accuracy, it would 
behoove you to look for a good custom- 
made bolt gun. 

For those thinking of purchasing the 
M-21, the pertinent information is as fol- 
lows: model number, SA9121; price 
$2,204.00; caliber, .308 Winchester; bar- 
rel length and twist, 22", 1:10 RH Dou- 
glas Premium air-gauged custom match 
barrel (1:12 RH may be available by spe- 
cial order); description, rotating bolt, 
gas-operated, air-cooled, semi-auto, 
magazine-fed rifle; cartridge capacity, 5 
or 10-round box magazine (rifles come 
with one magazine); iron sights, military 
square post and match-grade aperture 
with one-half minute click adjustments 
for both windage and elevation 26, 3/4" 
sight radius; weight and length, 11.6 Ibs, 
44" long; trigger, specially tuned 4- 
pound crisp match two-stage military 
trigger. Additionally, the stock used on 
the M-21 may be ordered from Spring- 
field separately: model number, 
NX5803; description, MIA Adjustable 
Walnut Sniper Stock with Hardware; 
price, 450.00. 

For further information contact: 


Springfield Armory 

420 W. Main St. 

Geneseo, IL 61254 

phone: 309-944-5631 

fax: 309-944-3676 fax 
http://www.springfield-armory.com 


To keep an organization 
young and fit, don’t hire 
anyone until everybody’s so 
overworked they’ll be glad to 
see the newcomer no matter 
where he sits. . 


Robert Townsend 


Scott Nye, World Champion in Light Gun, Heavy Gun, and Two Gun Agg. 
BY SKIP TALBOT 


The Tactical Shooter editor is apparent- 
ly an advanced student of Machiavelli... I 
mean, the set-up employed to get me to 
author this article had Machiavellian paw 
prints all over it. First the editor contacts 
me, and asks me to consider doing a write- 
up on the .50 Caliber Association Champi- 
onships at Raton in early July. Now Pm 
not exactly a pilgrim in editor-writer rela- 
tions, and there’s no way that I’m going to 
accept such an invitation with alacrity... no 
way. You’ve got to act a bit coy and hard- 
to-get... build up the suspense level as it 
were. Maybe I milked that approach just a 
little too long, because the cursed editor 
mounted a counter-offensive... he spoke to 
just about every officer in the Association 
(all of whom wanted to see a write-up on 
the match in a national publication, of 
course), and casually mentioned that the 
Championships would be covered by 
either: A) me, or B) a young rimfire prone 
shooter, for whom this would be his very 
first article. The phone in my Nevada 
home proceeded to ring off the wall with 
incoming calls from Association officers, 
most of whom were not in a state of mind 
to take “no” for an answer. After the 
umpteenth call I glumly concluded that I 


had been outmaneuvered yet again... 
mumble, mumble. (Editor: Life is 
good....) 


This year was the 13th anniversary of 
this Championship, which started back 
then because of the dedicated work of 
Marty Liggins, then of Accurate Arms 
Powder Co., and of Eric Williams, a 
chemist who was then working for Mon- 
santo Corp. Eric is also the individual 
responsible for the term “Half Inch Heav- 
en”. The rules have changed in small 
ways since then, but we still shoot the 
same format. Today this involves three 
classes of guns: Light Gun, Heavy Gun, 
and Unlimited. 

The Light Gun has a weight limit of 
32.5 lbs with optics, the forend can’t be 
over 3.5" wide, and it must chamber a 
gauge that designates the standard 50 cal- 
iber round and freebore. This class shoots 
for score. The Heavy Gun has a weight 
limit of 50 Ibs, may be wildcatted but 
must start with the 50 BMG case, and this 
class shoots for group. (We figured ini- 
tially that a gun of 50 Ibs was about all 
one could get on the airlines once it was 
packed.) The Unlimited Gun has no 
restrictions other than it must be safe, and 


it must shoot the 50 Caliber bullet. We 
have a couple of rail guns that shoot reg- 
ularly in this class. You may jump class 
(and can also shoot your Light gun in 
Heavy or Unlimited). We shoot six 5-shot 
groups at 1000 yards, three groups each 
day for two days and agg the 6 groups for 
group and score. If you shoot relay | on 
Saturday, you will shoot relay 3 on Sun- 
day so everyone gets one chance for the 
“good” conditions in the morning. 

The match format runs as follows: 10 
minutes for unlimited sighters, 10 min- 
utes for a 5-shot record string, 3 minutes 
for sighters, 10 minutes for the next 
record string, followed by the same 3 
minutes, etc., for the last record target. 
We spot each round through the target in 
both sighters and record string. The target 
is the 600-yard high power target with a 
6" X ring. Relays | & 2 service targets for 
3 & 4 and vice versa. Everyone spends 
two relays in the pits. You service the tar- 
get you shoot on. (Do unto others, etc.) 
There can be no coaching for the record 
strings! 

We also shoot a two gun aggregate in 
the Light Gun & Heavy Gun class. The 
points left from a possible perfect score 
for both guns (300 + 300 - 290 -281 = 29) 
divided by 12 (total targets shot) = 2.417 
is added to the total aggregate groups fired 
by both guns (11.3542 + 8.2395 = 9.797) 
+ 2.417 = 12.214". This is the two gun 
agg of Scott Nye who set a new record 
with it this year. What this comes down to 
is that we penalize a shooter the further 
away from the center of the target his 
group is. If you shot a 4" group in the 10 
ring, you would have an individual target 
score of 4" (50-50 = 0 + 4 = 4). We add all 
12 groups of both Light and Heavy Guns. 

There were a total of 86 guns shot in 
this year’s Championships, although it 
was not as good as it could have been due 
to the loss of a couple of people who have 
contributed greatly to the 50 Caliber 
Association. Roger Johnston of NECO 
died earlier this year. Roger shot one of 
the few true 50 BMG rail guns that com- 
peted with us. He used to bring it up to 
Reno in his blue International Scout. 
Don’t think it could have packed more 
than just him and the gun. Roger always 
had a good word for his friends and was 
always working on a project. The other 
gentleman we will miss is Robert McCoy, 


Continued on next page 
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the ballistician from Aberdeen, Maryland, 
who wrote the interesting articles on what 
really happens to a bullet going down 
range. Robert lost his long battle with 
cancer earlier this year. We are diminished 
by the loss of both of these gentlemen. 
This year’s Championships was dedicated 
to their memory. 

Conditions were fairly calm in the 
morning with a gusty wind starting about 
the time the third relay came to the line 
both days. Sunday’s wind had to be 25% 
stronger than Saturday’s (That’s because 
that is when I shot in the afternoon) but it 
didn’t seem to bother a few of our shoot- 
ers. Saturday started off with about 23 
guns going off at once with the concurrent 
setting off of at least one car alarm in the 
parking lot. Seems like alarms don’t like 
the low frequency boom of 250 grains of 
powder going off along 200 yards of fir- 
ing line. As luck would have it, this time 
the owner wasn’t in the pits and could go 
shut his alarm off. 

Looking at this from my perspective, 
things started off fairly well. The Light 
Guns shot the first relay and everyone 
seemed to get on target without too much 
trouble. Scott Nye shot a 7 3/8" group 
with a perfect 50, while I shot a 7.0" with 
a 50. It was going to be a great day... 
right! For me, everything that came next 
was downhill from there. Scott, though, 
seemed to get stronger as the day pro- 
gressed. I thought I was shooting fairly 
quickly but each time I’d come off my fin- 
ished target and look through the spotting 
scope at Scott Nye’s target, his would 
already be down being scored! Buddy 
Clifton was right behind Scott with a 50 
on his second target with Richard Near 
from Canada hard on his heals with a 48 
for his third target. 

During the second relay with the 
Heavy Guns, Scott kept up the pressure 
with his McMurdo wildcatted 50 and 
Lynn McMurdo’s 800 grain bore riders 
shooting a 4.0625" group for what would 
be the smallest group of the match. He 
followed this with a 6.875" and a 8.625" 
group for his first 3 groups of Saturday. 

During the third relay the wind started 
blowing. Randy Dierks of Action Gun 
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bes 


Unlimited Rookie Wendy Henry. 


Dave Dumas, a Barrett Shooter. 


Works, George Angelou, Duncan Davis, 
and Huey Sanfort were the best of the 
wind dopers with about 43 score aver- 
ages for each of 3 targets in Light Gun. 
However, when the fourth relay came on 
line with the Heavy Guns, Randy Dierks 
shot a 6.875", 6.625" & 7.0625" for his 
first day in Heavy Gun, putting him right 
on Scott’s heels even in the wind! 
Sunday morning was a repeat of Sat- 
urday’s weather until the wind started 


blowing at the start of the third relay. The 
relays were switched so if you shot in the 
morning on Saturday, you shot in the 
afternoon on Sunday. Buddy Clifton shot 
a 5.5" group in Light Gun, which was 
small group for Light Gun for the match. 
It didn’t seem to make much difference to 
Scott, though, He held off all comers with 
his consistent shooting in both Light and 
Heavy Gun. When the dust settled the 
tally came up as follows: 


LIGHT GUN: 

Scott Nye 290/300 
Buddy Clifton 282/300 
Richard Near 273/300 
Skip Talbot 272/300 

. Duncan Davis 271/300 
Huey Sanfort 270/300 
Michael Whitesides 268/300 
Lynn McMurdo 268/300 
Kenny Johnson 263/300 

HEAVY GUN: 

Scott Nye 8.2396" agg 
Randy Dierks 9.333 
Buddy Clifton 9.4167 
Brad Schuppan 10.0625 
Paula Dierks 10.8542 
Jim Simons 12.8438 
Skip Talbot 13.0833 
Paul Gonzalas 13.3542" 
Lynn McMurdo 14.6458" 


UNLIMITED GUN: New FCSA President and past National Champion, Buddy Clifton. 
John Eggleston 15.5918" 
aga es ae TWO GUN AGGREGATE: Jim Simons 22.7656" 
athle Laroche 21. Scott Nye 12.2135" (New Record) Nathan Weatherbee 24.2240" 
SEMI-AUTO CLASS: Buddy Clifton 13.4063" Richard Near 25.2708" 
Del Dimick 232/300 Skip Talbot 19.6458" Huey Sanfort 25.3698" 


Bob McBride 215/300 


Randy Dierks 20.9427" 
Barry Lambert 211/300 andy Dierks 


Lynn McMurdo 22.4948" Continued on next page 


Step up to Nesika when you 
cant afford compromises. 


Lugways are cut with EDM Materials, workmanship 
It’s all about confidence — confidence in technology, resulting in straighter, and finishing like no other. 
knowing you have the absolute best rifle more accurate tolerances. 
action money can buy. Every Nesika 
action is manufactured using aerospace 
technology, premium materials and the 
highest level of precision possible. From 
the solid, hardened one-piece bolt to the 
beautifully crafted receiver, your Nesika 
action is the purest definition of 
precision. Step up to Nesika. Anything 
less is a compromise. 


Smooth, precise 
motion, shot after shot, 
year-in, year-out. 

a 


Each model available 
with right-side or left-side bolt, 
right-side or left-side port 


Starting at 900” , i f “pa One-piece bolt and 


handle will not break. 
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The hard-luck trophy was awarded to 
Wayne Saturn of Indiana, who came all 
the way to Raton just to have Murphy set 
right in the middle of his effort. The fol- 
lowing story was quoted to me by 
Michael Whitesides. Wayne’s first Light 
Gun relay went OK but during the next 
relay his Heavy Gun’s firing pin failed; he 
substituted his Light Rifle and proceeded 
to fire until the scope went south on him. 
He quickly removed the scope from his 
gun and substituted the Light Gun scope 
for it. At that point he discovered he had 
insufficient scope elevation to get on tar- 
get. By aiming at the top of the target he 
was able to finish the relay. That night he 
recombined the functional components of 
both rifles into a fully-functional Light 
Rifle which he fired on the second day 
and placed in the middle of the pack. It 
was quite an effort on his part. It had to be 
the flag-endowed suspenders that did it. 
(Wayne was kind enough to give me a 
pair of them and now I can say I have 
made the transition—from belts to sus- 
penders.) It has something to do with the 
migration of parts with sufficient seniori- 
ty on my part... 

The Bob Ashley Memorial Award for 
High Junior was won again this year by 
Tim Johnson. His older brother Kenny 
won the Rookie of the Year Award given 
to highest scoring shooter in group agg 


TACTICAL RINGS 
& MOUNTS 


HIGH RING 


Bases Available: 
Remington 
Winchester 
Savage 


Available in 1",30mm, 
Standard and Extra High 


Authorized A.R.M.S. Distributor 
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Jim Doolittle, a new shooter, with Skip’s Light Gun and Dierks’ sleeved McBros. 


for their first Championship match. 
Roger Johnston’s widow, Marlene, spon- 
sored a special memorial award for low 
aggregate group in the Heavy Gun Class 
which was won by Scott Nye. 

Dale Poling of Phoenix, Arizona spon- 
sored the “Ground Pounder” trophy 
(shooting off the bipod prone on the 
ground) which was won by Duncan 
Davis. (Duncan didn’t give anything away 
by blowing dust all over everyone; he fin- 
ished fifth overall in the Light Gun Class!) 


GET TOUGH! 


G-3 MOUNT 


MANUFACTURED 
AND DISTRIBUTED 
UNDER LICENSE BY 


A.R.M.S. 


COMPANY 


® 1-800-428-9394 
PH: 1-305-253-8393 
FAX: 1-305-232-1247 
http://www.shadow.net/~mwg 


e-mail: mwg @shadow.net 
Miami, Florida, 33157 U.S.A. 


We have started a screamer patch 
award modeled after what Precision 
Shooting has done with the NBRSA and 
IBS. Any group under 6.999 inches at 
1000 yards is awarded a “Screamer 
Patch” with a chevron showing the MOA 
of the group. A 6.5" group would garner a 
.6 MOA chevron. We gave away 9 
screamers during this match. Buddy 
Clifton shot a 5.5" group, as did Peggy 
Johnson with a 6.875" group, both in 
Light Gun. Paula Dierks shot a 6.75" 
group in Heavy Gun, and Ken Johnson 
shot a 6.375" group in Heavy. The “World 
Famous” Randy Dierks has been trying 
for five years to garner a screamer and 
shot two, a 6.875" and a 6.625" in Heavy 
Gun. In the front of the pack was Scott 
Nye with a 4.0625" and a 6.875", both in 
Heavy Gun. 

There is a lot that didn’t get included 
here. We had quite a few new shooters 
(Wendy Henry, Jim Doolittle, Jenny Brit- 
ton, Sharon Fike, Bill Fritts, Bob Bucher 
and lots of others) who it was a pleasure to 
meet and shoot with. There is a lot of 
progress compared to what we started with 
13 years ago at the Ist Championship meet 
in Lodi, Wisconsin but the one common 
denominator has been that the caliber of 
people you meet and shoot with is as high, 
now as it was then. 

People travel great distances just to 
burn powder and play alongside their 
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PRETTY IS 
AS PRETTY DOES. 


Introducing the 
New Magnificat Rifle 
By BlackStar. 


Classic lines of precisely machined stainless steel. BlackStar's sporter 
octagon barrel. Beautifully figured walnut. The Magnificat Rifle is at the 
apex of the gunmaker’s art. This outstanding rifle is custom built by the 
master riflemaker Jim Brockman for both high performance and beauty. 
Delivered in under six months and available in a wide variety of chamberings 
from .17 through .458 calibers. Reserve yours today. BlackStar: 281 721-6040. 


wef BlackStar 


Half Inch Heaven 
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friends. Richard Near comes from 
Saskatchewan, Canada each year; John 
Yenason and Wendy Henry from Penn- 
sylvania; Stan Leftco from Waaaay down 
Texas way; the Barrett people, Joey 
Cannon and Barry Lambert, from 
Murphfreesboro, Tennessee; The Burtts; 
Buddy Clifton; Michael Whitesides from 
California; and John Eggleston from 
New York. None of this is cheap, or easy 
if you are driving or flying, laws being 
what they are these days, but it shows the 
dedication and love of the sport that 
drives these people. To celebrate the 
Nation’s birthday, shooting the largest 
shoulder-fired guns is a unique hobby. 

One more acknowledgment needs to 
be made. The people who run these 
matches do so out of a love of the sport 
that is no less than the competitors who 
shoot. Peare Chase was our Match Direc- 
tor again this year, and he took time off 
from competing to run this match, as did 
our new FCSA Secretary Terri Burtt. John 
Yenason, Michael Whitesides, Scott Nye, 
Buddy Clifton and all the other unsung 
line officers, pit scoring crews, both the 
McMurdo boys, Earl Clark, Hank and all 
the crew of the Whittington Center that 
made sure we had all the right benches, 
flags and target supplies, THANK YOU 
FOR YOUR DEDICATION!! Without 
you none of this would come about. 

The people of the Whittington Center 
and Raton, New Mexico know how to cel- 
ebrate the 4th of July. Fireworks sales 
tents were in abundance throughout the 
area and their products were both visible 
and audible throughout the night of July 
4th. Whittington Center is not close to 
anywhere, but if you ever get the chance 
to shoot there, or just visit, by all means 
do so. We had wild turkey wandering 
around the 800-yard line with some fre- 
quent pauses during the sight-in time pre- 
vious to the match day to let the deer 
wander out of line of sight. Last year 
there were two buck antelope bedded 
down between the 400- and 600-yard 


“DIRT SIMPLE and DEADLY ACCURATE" 


The ultimate in scope installation tools! 
NEW! ACCURIZING KIT combines our 
popular SCOPE BARS and LAPPING BAR 
with lapping compound and a pointer rod in a 
sturdy Flambeau box. Easy to use! 

KOKOPELLI PRODUCTS 


3820 FOOTHILL ROAD ¢ KALISPELL, MT 59901 
TEL 406-755-3220 __ http:/www.kokopell.com 
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berms watching the rounds going over 
(they have to be the deafest antelope 
around). They finally wandered off after 
the second relay started. 

I'd also like to take this time to thank 
the many sponsors that donated prizes 
for this and past year’s Championships. 
Without them we would be way poorer in 
the good products they bring to market 
for us to use. The sport of 50 caliber 
1000 yard shooting is not as large as oth- 


Jim Simons LAR Grizzly Meister. 


Joey Cannon from Barrett International. 


ers, but the support is appreciated as 
much as any of the other shooting sports. 
From us to you, THANK YOU!!! 

For those of the readers who would 
like to see what the “winning equipment” 
list looks like in a match such as this, I 
am attaching here (below) a bit of a recap 
of the components used by many of the 
top guns at the July 1998 match at Raton. 
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NAME 
CLASS 


ACTION 
BARREL 
LENGTH/TWIST 
METAL/AGE 
CALIBER 
BRAKE 

STOCK 
TRIGGER 

TYPE 

BUILDER 
WEIGHT 

SCOPE 

POWER 
AMMO/CASE 
BULLET 
WEIGHT 
POWDER/LOAD 
PRIMER 
VELOCITY/EST? 


NYE, SCOTT 
HEAVY 


McBROS 

K&P 

34/15 

S/S-600 RNDS 

50 MCMURDO 
K&P CLAM/CONE 
K&P CARBON 
JEWEL/ 2 OZ. 
K&P GUNS 

32 # 
NIGHTFORCE 
12/42 

IMI 90 
MCMURDO B/RIDER 
800/ BRONZE 
VV20N29/ 244 
RWS 

2835/ CHRON. 


SCHUPPAN, BRAD 
HEAVY 


MCBROS SPCL 
K&P 

34/ 14.5 

S/S- 150 RNDS 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/CONE 
K&P CARBON 
JEWEL 

2 OZ. 

SKIP TALBOT 

48 

LEO/PREM MK4 
32 X 

IMI/ 95 

BARNES B/RIDER 
800 

VV 20N29/ 248 
RWS 

2750 EST. 


NYE, SCOTT 
LIGHT 


MCBROS 

K&P 

34/15 

S/S- 600 

50 BMG 
MCBROS 

K&P CARBON 
JEWEL 

2 OZ 

K&P 

32 # 
NIGHTFORCE 
12 X 42 

TZ 79 
MCMURDO B/RIDER 
800 BRONZE 
VV 20N29/ 250 
RWS 

2750 CHRONO 


DIERKS, RANDY 
HEAVY 


McBROS 

K&P 

34/ 14.5 

S/S- 400 RNDS 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/ CONE 
MCMILLAN 
JEWEL/ 2 OZ. 
SKIP TALBOT 

32 # 

PREM/LEO MK4 
24X, 3/16" DOT 
IVI 95 

BARNES B/RIDER 
800/ BRONZE 
VV20N29/ 248 
RWS 

2650 CHRON 


PAULA DIERKS 
HEAVY 


SAME AS BRAD SCHUPPAN 


SAME 
SAME 


SAME 
SAME 


CLIFTON, BUDDY 
LIGHT 


MCBROS 

K&P 

34/ 15 

S/S- 550 

50 BMG 

K&P/ CONE 
MCMILLAN 
JEWEL 

2 OZ 

K&P/ MCMILLAN 
32 # 

LEO/PREM MK4 
24 X, DOT 

IVI 95, 

BARNES B/RIDER 
800 BRONZE 

VV 20N29/ 255 
RWS 

2690/ CHRONO 


CLIFTON, BUDDY 
HEAVY 


MCBROS 

K&P 

34"/15 

S/S- 550 RNDS 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/ CONE 
MCMILLAN 
JEWEL/ 2 OZ. 
K&P/MCMILLAN 
32.5 # 

LEO/PREM MK4 
24 X, DOT 

IVI 95 

BARNES B/RIDER 
800/ BRONZE 

VV 20N29/ 248 
RWS 

2680 CHRONO 


SIMON, JIM 
HEAVY 


LAR/ MODIFIED 
K&P 

42/17 

S/S- 200 

50 BMG 
SIMONS 


LAR 


JIM SIMONS 

42 # 

TASCO 

6 X 40 

IVI 

JGS 

900 GR. 

VV 20N29/ 247.5 
RWS 

2650 CHRONO 


NEAR, RICHARD 
LIGHT 


NEAR 
RKS-NEAR 
28.5/ 15 
S/S- 400 

50 BMG 
NEAR F4-T 
NEAR 
JEWEL 


RICHARD NEAR 
28 # 
LEO/PREM MK4 
10X 


HORN AMAX 
JACKETED 
VV 24N41/ 213 
RWS 

2550 CHRONO 
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TACTICAL LIFE STYLES 
PRODUCTS FOR THE TACTICAL SHOOTER 
BLACKHAWK-LOD-EAGLE 


PELICAN-SNIPERCRAFT-MORE! 
*DRAG BAGS $235*SNIPER VESTS $140*PACK MAT $210* 
“SNIPER TEMPLATES $9*SCOPE COVERS $19* 
*DATA BOOKS $29*SNIPER HARDCARD $10* 


*EAGLE RIFLE STOCK POUCH $25* 
*SNIPER RIFLE COVER AND PAD $105* 
*CAMELBAKS FROM $35* 
*LEUPOLD 3.5-10X40MM *GHILLE SUITS * 


FOR A FULL LIST SEND $3 TO: 
T..L.S. 65 WILTON CREST-WILTON CT 06897 
VISA/MASTERCARD/DISCOVER 203-762-5181 
ERREEERRERERERRERARAERREAARERE 


Keep Your 
Sights 
Under 
Cover 


You'll know 
your sights and 
muzzle are protected 
when you 
use Sinclair's 
polyurethane Sight 
and Muzzle 
Protection System. 
The four piece set 
includes sight and 
muzzle covers for 
most AR-15’s 
with or without 
a flash suppres- 
sor. All for only 
$12.50 plus S&H. 
Available in 
matte black or 
high visibility yellow. 

For more informa- 
tion and our free 92 
page catalog for 
precision shooters 
call, write or fax. 
Dealer inquiries 
welcome. 


Sinclair 
International“ 


2330 Wayne Haven Street 
Fort Wayne, IN 46803 
Phone (219) 493-1858 
Fax (219) 493-2530 
sinclair@ ctinet.com 
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NAME 
CLASS 


ACTION 
BARREL 
LENGTH/TWIST 
METAL/AGE 
CALIBER 
BRAKE 

STOCK 
TRIGGER 

TYPE 

BUILDER 
WEIGHT 

SCOPE 

POWER 
AMMO/CASE 
BULLET 
WEIGHT 
POWDER/LOAD 
PRIMER 
VELOCITY/EST? 


TALBOT, SKIP 
LIGHT 


MCBROS SPCL 
K&P 

31/ 14.5 

S/S-450 RNDS 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/CONE 
MCMILLAN 
JEWELL 

2 0Z 

SKIP TALBOT 

32 # 

LEO/PREM. MK4 
24X 

IVI 

BARNES B/RIDER 
800 BRONZE 

VV 20N29/250 
RWS 

2650 CHRONO 


DIMICK, DEL 
SEMI AUTO 


BARRETT/ M82A1 
K&P 

-/ X18 

C/M- 500 RNDS 
50 BMG 

NEAR 

BARRETT 
BARRETT 


BARRETT/DEMICK 


24 # 

LEUPOLD 

10X 

TZ 94 
MCMURDO FBS 
700/ BRONZE 
VV 20N29/ 235 
CCI 

2700 CHRONO 
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DUNCAN DAVIS 
LIGHT 


MCBROS/FISHER 
LILJA 

S/S- 500 

50 BMG 
MCBROS 
MCMILLAN 
JEWELL 

2, O27, 

? 

24 # 
LEUPOLD 
16x, MIL DOT 
ARIZ. AMMO 


HORN AMAX? 
9 


? 
? 
? 


EGGLESTON, JOHN 
UNLIMITED 


MCBROS 

K&P 

aa 15 

C/M- 330 RNDS 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/ CONE 
LEE SIX HBR 
SHILEN 


K&P GUNS 

49.8 # 
LEO/PREM MK4 
24X 

IMI 

APT/ 

750 

VV 20N29/ 239 
CCI 

2700 


SANFORT, HUEY 
LIGHT 


MCBROS/ RUSSEL SLEVE 
K&P 

SU13 

S/S-200 

50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/CONE 
RUSSEL/LAMIN. 
JEWELL 

K&P/ SANFORT 
32 # 

LEUPOLD 


Pe Ee eo a eo 


HUSEMAN, KEVIN 
UNLIMITED 


MCMBROS 

K&P 

34/15 

C/M- 250 RNDS 
50 BMG 

K&P CLAM/ CONE 
MCMILLAN 
JEWELL 

8 OZ. 

K&P/ MCMILLAN 
44.5 LB. 
LEU/PREM/ MK4 
24X 

IMI 

BARNES B/R 

800 BRONZE 

VV 20N29/ 240 

9 


2685 CHRONO 


BY DICK WRIGHT 


A benchrest shooter’s pilgrimage to 
the home of American rifle shooting. 


“You want to go where?” 

“Camp Perry.” 

“What’s Camp Perry?” 

“Glorya, you know &#*+~% well 
what Camp Perry is! They are having the 
National Matches there... right now.” 

“And where is Camp Perry?” 

“My love, you know very well where 
Camp Perry is! I tell you every time we 
pass it on the way to the Ohio Gun 
Show.” 

“And why do you need to go to Camp 
Perry?” 

“T have never been to Camp Perry. If 
we move to Arizona or Nevada, I may 
never again get a chance to go to Camp 
Perry. All my old friends, Rackel and 
Krieg and the guys, they were all Perry 
shooters. They always went to Camp 
Perry every year. Glorya, it is un-Ameri- 
can to live a life and not go to Camp 
Perry... at least once.” 

“Don’t bring any new guns home... 
got it?” 

If the above conversation sounds 
familiar to any reader, this is a sign that 
you are or have been a married person. 

In the end the lovely Mrs. Wright did 
agree that I should visit Camp Perry for a 
short while... as long as I didn’t bring 
home any guns. Mrs. Wright feels I have 
enough guns... too many guns, actually. 
Mrs. Wright is not much impressed with 


my argument that the very concept of too 
many guns is a lot like being too slim, too 
rich or too beautiful... kind of an oxy- 
moron. In spite of my perfect logic, Her 
Loveliness still thinks I have too many 
guns. 

I know how to find Camp Perry. We 
pass it every time we go to Ohio. Howev- 
er, I decide I need a guide if I am going to 
really see all that I want to in a day or 
two, a person who knows his way around. 
Eventually I decide to call one of the Har- 
rison benchrest shooters, Ron Walters, 
who is an old Camp Perry hand. 

“Ron, how come you’re not down at 
Perry?” 

“Barb and I aren’t going till next 
week,” Ron answers. “We are only shoot- 
ing long range and this is the week they 
shoot service rifle.” 

“T want to go down for a day or two. 
Want to go along and show me around?” 

“Td love to. It would give me a chance 
to spend some time on Commercial Row 
and do some shopping.” 

Final arrangements are quickly com- 
pleted... 

Camp Perry is something the writer 
has been putting off for a very long time. 
In spite of never having been there nor 
having competed there, my life has been 
full of a lot of secondhand Camp Perry. I 
have shot a little (very little) big bore or 
outdoor smallbore rifle competition. That 
was years ago and exclusively in Michi- 
gan. However, for many years I shot 
gallery rifle on a team out of the Saginaw 
Gun Club in Saginaw, MI. Just about all 


my teammates were big bore shooters. 
Every year these guys looked forward to 
Camp Perry with the same intensity as I 
looked forward to deer season. 

After a few years as a rifle team, we 
did much more than just shoot together. 
Many’s the winter night that we would 
gather at one of our houses and sit, glass- 
es in hand, and spin tales. We talked of 
“Perry” and deer hunting and fine rifles. 
If one of us had a new gun, he would 
normally bring it for inspection and 
approval. 

Our unofficial leader was L.G. (Larry) 
Rackel, who was for many years the best 
long range rifle shooter in Michigan. 
Known as “Rackel” to his friends, he 
became everybody’s hero in 1964 when 
he won the Wimbledon Cup at the 
National Matches at Perry. This was just 
one of the great many trophies that Rack- 
el won in a lifetime of outstanding rifle 
competition. There was a time back in the 
1970’s when, for twelve consecutive 
years, he won the Michigan State long 
range championship. 

Besides Rackel, other normal atten- 
dees at our gatherings were myself, Don 
Krieg and Harold Foster. Various people 
would visit from time to time, including 
the nefarious “Cousin Ray Wright” who 
seems to show up most places where 
someone else is “buying”. 

Larry Rackel travelled as a member of 
at least two or three Palma Cup teams and 
to many other places to shoot in long 
range matches. At that time the writer 
was doing a fair amount of big game 
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hunting in the Western states and Cana- 
da. Both Rackel and I took lots of pic- 
tures (slides) and eventually we started 
showing them at our meetings. Some of 
our slide shows were quite interesting. 
There was one night when Rackel 
showed us slides of a Palma trip to South 
Africa and a side trip, taken after the 
match, through a national park. His pho- 
tos of the African wildlife were superb. 
He gave us souvenirs... I still have the 
handmade ebony letter opener that he 
brought back. 

Of this group, everyone (except me) 
went to Camp Perry and competed every 
year. I literally grew up hearing tales of 
the huts and the wind off the lake at Port 
Clinton.... 

Eventually, it was decided that if we 
were going to have regular meetings, that 
we probably should have a reason to do 
so. After thinking about it for awhile we 
decided that it might be nice to do some 
research, but only research in a field in 
which we were qualified. Eventually we 
set ourselves the noble goal of determin- 
ing the very best and smoothest whiskey 
in the world. Thereafter, any time one of 
us would be travelling and chance upon a 
choice bottle, we felt that it was our duty 
to purchase it. 

Phone calls would be exchanged... 


“Dick, I have a 20-year-old bottle of 
Bell’s.” 

“Great, 
together?” 

After such a call, the “Saginaw Gun 
Club Smallbore Rifle Team and Scotch 
Tasting Society” would meet for the pur- 
pose of serious research. In spite of 
working hard at it, the project moved 
very slowly. After five years of fairly 
intensive study, we decided that we 
would need another five years... at least. 

While a reader may think the above is 
a tad whimsical, it would probably be 
best not to take the rifle team part of the 
title too lightly. When we were not 
engaged in serious research, we did a lot 
of practicing and competing in matches. 
At one time, of the eight team members, 
seven held NRA “Master” classifications 
in smallbore rifle. (Yes, David, including 
the writer.) 

Sadly, our meetings came to a halt 
after | moved to Northern Michigan and 
out of the Saginaw area. For a few years, 
Larry Rackel and I continued to hunt 
deer together in the woods around my 
home. We did so until Larry started to 
have health problems in the mid-1980’s. 

In 1987 our good friend Larry Rack- 
el, winner of the 1964 Wimbledon tro- 
phy, left us. Last year another old friend 
and shooter, John Fromm, joined Rackel 
on those celestial ranges where the winds 
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are always fair. Fromm had built the rifle 
with which Rack won the Wimbledon. 
Nowadays, I hear Harold Foster has 
health problems and no longer attends 
matches. I still see Krieg every year or so 
at a gun show but, alas, the group is no 
more. 

These people have been a very impor- 
tant part of the writer’s life. They all were 
Camp Perry shooters and this year, given 
the possibility that Glorya and I might 
leave the area, there was something that 
strongly drew me to that place. I felt that 
I very much needed to visit it while I still 
lived in Michigan. 

Thus on Thursday morning, August 6, 
as arranged, Ron Walters showed up 
promptly at 6 am. We threw everything 
into my big wagon, made sure we had 
our coffee mugs and took off. On my 
way out the door, Mrs. Wright reminded 
me that I have enough rifles. 

The trip down to the Port Clinton, OH 
area was uneventful. On the way I told 
Ron that I would like to dig up a couple 
of Precision Shooting staffers who I 
know will be there and who I have never 
met... namely Kevin Thomas and Ran- 
dolph Constantine. Ron said that the stat 
office should be able to tell us where they 
are staying. 

Ron told me that many of the com- 
petitors stay right on base in “The Huts”. 
The huts, also called hutments, were built 
in WWII to house prisoners of war. They 
have been there ever since. They are 
available to competitors as housing every 
year during the National Matches. Truth 
be told, they are a tad less than posh, (the 
prisoner-of-war part mentioned above is 
important here) but the price to competi- 
tors is right. 

Ron said that we could probably find 
a bunk for the night with some of the 
Michigan shooters and be able to stay on 
base rather than find a motel. Sounds 
good to me. He added that I would have 
an incomplete “Camp Perry Experience” 
if I missed a chance to stay in “The 
Huts”. For some reason or other, he 
seemed to have a twinkle in his eye. 

Finding Camp Perry was easy... you 
go to Toledo and turn left. Just a few 
hours after leaving the Northern Michi- 
gan forest, we approached the gates of ° 
Perry. Ron pointed out the famous brick 
posts that mark the entrance. We turned 
in and, carefully observing the 20 mph 
speed limit (this is a military base and the 


writer had no desire to tangle with an 
MP), we drove down by the ranges and 
found a place to park. 

Since there didn’t seem to be any 
competition going on, we walked over to 
Commercial Row. The first trip through 
we stopped at every shop and tried to see 
all the good stuff. A lot of these things 
are pretty exotic to someone from North- 
ern Michigan where most people have 
never even seen a match rifle. 

Eventually we found someone Ron 
knows, Michigan shooters Bill deKryger 
and his son, Tim. Ron introduced us and 
we talked for a short while. We found 
that the deKrygers were staying in a hut 
and that they did have room for us for a 
night. Arrangements made, we went to 
find the hut and move our overnight 
things in. While we were moving in, a 
short bull session revealed that Bill is a 
professor at Central Michigan University 
in Mt. Pleasant, MI just 30 minutes south 
of our home. Son Tim attends Calvin 
College in Grand Rapids and _ studies 
philosophy. 

Ron and I had an invitation from 
some Michigan shooters to join them that 
evening for Chinese food in the nearby 
town of Fremont, OH. We did so. The 
food was very good and one of the wait- 
resses seemed to know almost all of the 
Camp Perry customers. It appeared that 
many competitors frequent the place. 

After returning to the base, Ron and | 
wandered around the camp until we 
found four Saginaw shooters in one of 
the huts. There was Dave Lantz and my 
old buddy from the Michigan National 
Guard, Larry Hayner. Back in the corner, 
resting on a bunk, I found my old scotch 
tasting and smallbore shooting friend, 
Don Krieg. Smiles and handshakes were 
exchanged. Don said he was at Perry as a 
coach for his grandson, Matt, who was 
also in the hut. He said that nowadays it’s 
more fun if he lets Matt do all the hard 
work of shooting. 

We sat and watched Hayner, who is 
kind of handy with this sort of thing, pre- 
pare two new clips for Matt’s AR-15. 
Larry took them apart, smoothed up 
everything inside, lubed them, and put 
them back together. They now work bet- 
ter and smoother. It looked like Larry had 
done this a few times before. 

We talked for awhile, telling old sto- 
ries that had been told many times 
before, and added a few new ones. I 


found I had a warm fuzzy feeling that I 
hadn’t had in a while just being in this 
place with these men. Everyone told me 
that it is good that we are staying in a 
hut... a fellow can’t really have the com- 
plete Camp Perry experience unless he 
stays in a hut. It occurred to me that I had 
heard this line before. 

Ominously, somebody mentioned that 
I should hope it doesn’t rain. He didn’t 
say why. Since shooting would start early 
the next morning, we decided to call it a 
night. Ron and I wandered back to our 
hut and found our hosts, Bill and Tim, 
getting ready for bed. It was still fairly 
warm after a really hot day, but the open 
windows and the big fan made things 
quite comfortable. We turned off the 
lights and sacked out. 

In the middle of the night everyone 
was awakened by loud thunder booms. I 
could feel rain coming in the window and 
landing on me. Bill closed the window 
and, eventually, the thunder receded. I 
got a towel and wiped the rain off my 
sleeping bag. It was goose down and it 
would be best not to let it get wet. We 
went back to sleep. 

The next morning I ran into a Michi- 
gan shooter. 

“Dick, how did you sleep your first 
night in a hut?” 

“Damndest thing you ever saw.... I 
woke up and there’s this guy fishing in 
the middle of our room. I had no idea 
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how he got there. Do those huts always 
flood when it rains?” 

“Yup.” 

Camp Perry hutments have no bath- 
rooms. However, there are buildings 
scattered throughout the camp with 
excellent showers and facilities. We 
cleaned up and headed out to find break- 
fast. The base cafeteria had good break- 
fasts and very large coffee pots... most 
wonderful. 

The previous afternoon, we had tried 
to find the stat office so we could find 
where several people were staying. I still 
wanted to find my Precision Shooting 
colleagues. When we did find it, there 
was a very long line. “Forget this, we can 
come back in the morning.” 

Now it was morning and we returned 
to find a sign on the door... “Closed ‘til 
2 p.m.” 

“Tell me this isn’t a government oper- 
ation.” Actually, it’s not. 

Since we couldn’t find where my PS 
associates were staying, we returned to 
Commercial Row. I quickly decided that 
I wanted one of everything that “Cham- 
pions’ Choice” and “Champion Shoot- 
ers’ Supply” had in stock. I would really 
love to get my hands on that Anschutz 
.22 benchrest rifle for a month or so of 
testing. All I would have to do is mount a 
proper Leupold 36. The air pistols have 
evolved a lot from the one’s Glorya and I 
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shot in competition years ago. Some of 
them are quite lovely. There are Anschutz 
.22’s to kill for. I decided that $20,000.00 
in mad money would last me about two 
hours in this place. 

There is a building on Commercial 
Row that houses all the trophies for the 
National Matches. We went in and wan- 
dered the aisles. There was a feeling in 
this place, something that was about tra- 
dition and history... it was an aura of 
something almost sacred. Good men and 
true were competing for these old mugs 
many years before I was born. Most of 
the trophies were not highly polished and 
did not look new. Instead, they looked 
their age and that seemed right... the way 
it should be. 

On one aisle I found the Wimbledon 
Trophy. Contrary to what I’d imagined, it 
also looked old and not too lovely. Then 
I realized that nearly thirty-four years 
ago to the very day, my old friend, Rack- 
el, held this old mug in his hands in cele- 
bration of winning America’s most 
prized rifle trophy. I just stood and gazed 
at it for a long time until I felt my eyes 
misting over. I hastily looked to make 
sure that no one sees me. Suddenly, the 
place was too heavy and I didn’t want to 
be there any more. [ left. 

We moved on down Commercial Row 
and I found that Sinclair’s store had a 
stock of the new Sierra “BlitzKing” bul- 
lets that I had been wanting to try. Both 
Kevin and Tommie at Sierra have told me 
that they shoot very well and I wanted to 


try some in my .22 bench guns. I bought 
500 of the little 50 grain bullets and 
stashed them in the car. I would moly 
coat and shoot them when I got home. I 
bought a couple of T-shirts for Her Love- 
liness and myself and headed out to the 
range. They were shooting a team match 
and I want to watch some before we 
leave. 

“My Goodness! They’ve moved the 
pentagon to Port Clinton!” 

There was an Army team next to the 
Michigan shooters. I counted two chick- 
en colonels, one light colonel, two 
majors and... a captain. (The captain’s 
gotta be there. The field grade officers 
needed someone to get their coffee, etc.) 

There were also two or three enlisted 
men or warrant officers. Since the brass 
were all spit-shined and pressed, I decid- 
ed the troops must be the one’s laying on 
the wet ground and doing the shooting. 
That made me suspicious that the brass 
was there to supervise the troops. That 
also made me think that it takes at least 
two field grade officers to coach one pri- 
vate when he shoots at Camp Perry. Hey, 
whatever works! I really wanted to go 
over and talk to these guys. Finally, I 
decided not to... they all looked pretty 
serious. 

I found my old buddy, Don Krieg, 
looking quite content, just sitting on a 
bench under the trees behind the 600- 
yard firing line, waiting for grandson 
Matt to shoot and just watching the 
passersby. I sat down beside him. Before 
long a young lady came up and greeted 
Don. I was introduced to Amy Dennis 
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who met Don when she went through the 
NRA junior shooting program at the Sag- 
inaw Gun Club. Don said he has known 
Amy since she was just a little girl. Amy 
is now a coach for a Michigan junior 
team that competes at Perry. It appears 
that the torch has been successfully 
passed. Bless you, young Amy. Would 
that there were more like you. 

Don had read of our big, 1000-yard 
bench gun (“The Fist of God” in May 
1997, PS and “The Cannon Diaries” in 
September 1998 TS) and asked me about 
it. | invited him to drive up and told him 
we could visit the shooting house out on 
the deer property and, maybe, shoot the 
gun. He said he would like that. 

Mostly we just sat... a couple of old 
duffers, rapidly approaching geezerdom, 
just sitting behind the line at Camp Perry 
and thinking of times past and friends 
now gone. There was no need to talk. I 
wanted to absorb as much of that place as 
I could before we left. 

Eventually Ron Walters showed up. 
He was ready to go and we said our 
goodbyes. Between Toledo and Ann 
Arbor we ran into a truly horrendous traf- 
fic jam. It was the worst I have ever seen 
and made us, finally, arrive home two 
hours later than we should have and ter- 
ribly frazzled. 

I don’t know if I will go back to Camp 
Perry. Nobody in their right mind puts on 
two sweatshirts (this is the one time in 
your life you really get to find out why 
they call ‘em sweatshirts) and a heavy 
leather coat and lies down on wet ground 
in hot, humid weather to shoot his gun. 
The Camp Perry rain seems wetter than 
Michigan rain somehow... the air is a liq- 
uid... and the huts have lakes therein. The 
whole damn place has an emotional 
charge for me that I find quite disturbing. 
On the other hand, some of the best men 
I have known held that little part of Ohio 
in very high esteem. 

Upon reflection, I can imagine a nice 
little 40X single shot. I probably should 
put a sleeve on it. I know a fellow named 
Arnie who makes good triggers. I could 
have Dwight Scott chamber it for a tight 
neck .223 with a proper Douglas “Dou- 
ble-button” barrel in a fast twist. Add 
some long, skinny Sierra .22’s and a 
Leupold 36 on top... it would make one 
‘ell of a long range outfit. Might be even 
better if it were a .22 BR. We’ll see. We 
might get back there after all. any 


min Combat ABrief History, past 


Introduction 

In part one of this article (see the 
August 1998, issue of Tactical Shoot- 
er), | covered in brief fashion the histo- 
ry of military match cartridges and 
their use in combat by the United 
States. The specific cartridges covered 
included the M72 cartridge, chambered 
in .30 U.S. (.30-06); and the M118 car- 
tridge, both in its “Match” and “Special 
Ball” versions. Part two of this article 
addresses military match cartridges of 
the last eighteen years, the M852 and 
its predecessor, the M118LR, which is 
about to replace the M852 and older 
M118, at least in the United States 
Marine Corps and Navy. 
Cartridge, Caliber 7.62 x Simm, 
Match, M852 

The military replaced the M118 
with the M852 for competition shoot- 
ing in the early 1980s and for use in 
combat in the early 1990s. The only 
difference between the two cartridges 
is the bullet. It is my understanding 
that the M852 has always used — with 
one exception — the 168-grain, BTHP 
Sierra MatchKing. Accordingly, 
before discussing the M852, it is worth 
covering the history of MatchKings, 
especially since the design is key not 
only to the M852, but also to the 
M118LR. 
Background on Sierra MatchKings 

Sierra’s MatchKing bullet line 
began in the mid-1950s with the 
appearance of the 180-grain MatchK- 
ing, no. 2220, which took the 1000- 
yard Wimbledon Cup match upon its 
debut. The 168-grain MatchKing, no. 
2200, made its debut in the late 1950s 
and was intended for 300-meter Inter- 
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national Match shooting. In 1959 the 
bullet was used by the first-place com- 
petitor at the Pan American Games. 
Military competition shooters began 
using the bullet, mated to military 
brass, and referred to the combination 
as “Mexican Match,’ purportedly 
because the first time this combination 
was used was at the Pan American 
Games held in Mexico City, Mexico. 

MatchKing bullets are extremely 
precise projectiles. Sierra keeps 
MatchKing jacket concentricity to a 
0.0003" maximum variation. Weight 
varies by no more than 0.3 grains. 
Additionally, various quality-control 
inspectors make various checks 
throughout the assembly process to 
assure uniformity. 

What makes the MatchKing unique 
is its open-tip design. As a result, some 
have wrongly concluded that the 
MatchKing is a true hollow-point bullet 
and unlawful for use in combat. This is 
incorrect, as W. Hays Parks indicated 
in his article on Military use of Match 
Ammunition in the May, 1998 issue of 
Tactical Shooter. The reason for the 
open-tip is the manufacturing process. 
The company takes already formed 
jackets, fits them upside down into a 
die and presses the lead core into the 
jacket until the nearly completed bullet 
is almost filled. To remove the bullet 
from the die, a fine punch is used to 
push out the bullet by placing the 
punch into the opening in the tip of the 
bullet. 

Precursor to the M852, “White Box” 
match ammunition 

Well before the adoption of the 
M852, but after military shooters had 


begun loading Mexican Match car- 
tridges, there was “White Box” ammu- 
nition. There is very little available on 
White Box ammunition in print and 
most of what exists that I have found 
may be found in Peter Senich’s book, 
The One-Round War. Briefly recount- 
ed, in the late 1950s through the early 
1960s, Remington and Winchester, in 
conjunction with the Army’s Advanced 
Marksmanship Training Unit, produced 
match cartridges on a contract basis for 
the military. The manufacturers pack- 
aged the ammunition in white card- 
board boxes, hence the name. These 
cartridges were atypical of military 
match ammunition of the period in that 
they were loaded with 168-grain BTHP 
MatchKings. Accuracy was phenome- 
nal and would not be duplicated or sur- 
passed for another 30 years. Whether 
snipers used “White Box” ammunition 
in Vietnam is unclear, though at least 
one former Special Forces Operator 
whom I know contends that operators 
from the Studies and Observations 
Group used “White Box” or similar 
ammunition on special missions. 
Replacement of the M118 

As indicated previously, there had 
been increasing dissatisfaction with the 
M118 cartridge. The military consid- 
ered two possibilities: upgrading bullet 
production equipment at great cost 
without any guarantee of success, or 
use commercial match bullets loaded 
in M118 components. The Army’s 
FORSCOM agreed to the use of match 
bullets in a letter, dated December 14, 
1978 and this decision resulted in an 
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Staff Sergeant John M. Peterson, III, U.S. Army, 20th Special Forces Group Sniper, Smith & Wesson 
Academy, International Firearms Instructor 


Officer William Rogers, Rochester Police Department (retired), Senior Sniper 
Mr. Larry Glick, President, National Tactical Officers Association 
Arrangements are currently being made to include other internationally acclaimed instructors. 


Topics to be presented include: 


¢ Guidelines for Establishing a Sniper Utilization Policy ¢ Police Sniper Deployment Considerations 

¢ Integration of Snipers with Assault Team Personnel ¢ Lessons learned — Critical Incidents in Review 

¢ Police Sniper Training /Selection Process ¢ Defeating Night Vision/Thermal Imaging Devices 
¢ Critical Incident Management ¢ Sniper History — Tactics of the Vietnam War 


OPEN TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AND MILITARY PERSONNEL ONLY 
To register, send a check or money order for $169 per person or $599 per Tactical Team (up to 8 members), made payable to: 
Operational Tactics, Inc., Post Office Box 7525, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20898 
For further information please call: 301-996-7928 or visit our web site at: www.operationaltactics.org 


REGISTRATION FORM OPERATIONAL TACTICS, INC. USE ONLY 


} $169 — Individual L] $599 — Tactical Team (up to 8 members) 


Price includes hospitality night complimentary buffet dinner. Lila tah 


Name: ———— ————— Check # 
Agency: a 
sa Amount $ 
Rank/Team Position: _ 7 = — 
Address: __ = ee Registration # NS 
Telepl 4 
elephone: 2 _ PO# 


Registration fee is non-refundable after November 1, 1998 
Send check or money order for $169 per person or $599 per Tactical Team to: Date Paid 
Operational Tactics, Inc., Post Office Box 7525, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20898 


PLEASE COPY AND COMPLETE A REGISTRATION FORM FOR ALL TEAM MEMBERS — MUST BE SUBMITTED TOGETHER FOR TEAM DISCOUNT 
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Operational Tactics, Inc. National SWAT/Sniper Symposium 


Operational Tactics, Inc. is a non-profit organization dedicated to the educational needs of law enforcement 
agencies around the world. Specializing in emergency response operations, with an emphasis on law enforcement sniper 
training and tactics, Operational Tactics, Inc. provides guidance ranging from the formulation of tactical team policy, to the 
preparation of snipers for actual operations. 


The Operational Tactics, Inc. National SWAT/Sniper Symposium will be held from January 6-8, 1999, at the 
University of Maryland Shady Grove Center, 9640 Gudelsky Dr., Rockville, Maryland. The main campus auditorium will be 
the site of this three-day symposium that will provide instruction to law enforcement and military commanders, tactical 
team leaders, and snipers on a variety of SWAT/Sniper related topics: 


The primary instructor will be Stuart A. Meyers, author of the books, A Guide To Police Sniping and Police 
Sniper Administrative Policy & Training, and President of Operational Tactics, Inc. He has provided instruction to law 
enforcement and military emergency response/hostage rescue teams from around the world. Mr. Meyers will be the 
moderator for this event, and will provide instruction on the establishment of guidelines for sniper utilization and the police 
sniper selection process. 


The guest of honor will be Sergeant Chuck Mawhinney, USMC (retired). As one of the premier tacticians of 
the Vietnam War, he is credited with 103 confirmed kills. Sgt. Mawhinney will present the history of sniping and tactics used in 
the Vietnam War. 


Guest instructors from around the country include: 


* Sergeant Ron McCarthy, Los Angeles Police Department (retired), Senior SWAT Team Supervisor. Sgt. McCarthy will discuss 
the integration of snipers with assault team personnel and the occurrence of "suicide by cop." 


e Lt. Colonel Norman Chandler, USMC (retired), President of Iron Brigade Armory, and Master Sergeant Roy “Rocky” 
Chandler, U.S. Army (retired), author of over 40 books. The Chandler brothers will address the need for the standardization of 
police sniper training and tactics, along with the mental preparation and confidence necessary in the field of police sniping. 


¢ Captain Vincent Faggiano, Rochester Police Department (retired), Critical Incident Commander. Capt. Faggiano, an 
international SWAT management instructor, will speak on the topic of critical incident command and control. 


¢ Captain Drew Tracy, Montgomery County, Maryland Police Department, F.B.1. National Academy Graduate. Capt. Tracy will 
discuss legal and ethical issues relating to emergency response team decision making and management. 


° Staff Sergeant John Peterson, Ill, 20!" Special Forces Group Sniper, Smith & Wesson Academy International Firearms 
Instructor. SSGT. Peterson, III, a leading expert on night vision equipment, will present instruction on how to defeat night vision 
and thermal imaging devices. 


¢ Officer William Rogers, Rochester Police Department (retired), Senior Sniper. Officer Rogers will analyze an emergency 
response operation on which he was ordered not to shoot a robbery suspect who had given a specific deadline for executing a 
hostage. The hostage was then executed and another deadline was given for the execution of a second hostage. As the next 
hostage was about to be executed, Officer Rogers shot and killed the suspect, ending the operation. 


e Mr. Larry Glick, Executive Director of the National Tactical Officers Association. Mr. Glick will discuss current issues relating to 
media coverage of critical incident response, and provide updated trend analysis from the Post Critical Incident Report 
Project. 


Arrangements are currently being made to include other internationally acclaimed instructors. 


The Gaithersburg Marriott Washingtonian Center, located a short distance from the symposium site is the host hotel. 
Reservations can be made by calling 301-590-0044. Please mention that you will be attending the Operational Tactics, 
Inc. Symposium to receive the special rate of $99 per night for either single or double occupancy rooms. Free shuttle 
service will be provided between the hotel and the symposium. 


On January 7, 1999 from 6:00pm to 11:00pm a hospitality night featuring a complimentary buffet dinner in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Gaithersburg Marriott will be provided by Operational Tactics, Inc., for all attendees. Venders will also be 
on hand to exhibit new and innovative tactical products. 


The previous Operational Tactics, Inc. National SWAT/Sniper Symposium was the largest event of its kind ever held 
anywhere in the world. Tactical teams from almost every state in the country and from two foreign countries participated in 
this premier event. Do not miss this unique opportunity to discuss training, tactics, policy, and the resulting 
effectiveness on actual operations, with commanders, tactical team leaders, and snipers from around the world. 


This symposium is open to law enforcement and military personnel only. 


Venders are invited to participate in this event. For further information please contact Operational Tactics, Inc. at 301-996- 
SWAT (7928) or visit our web site at www.operationaltactics.org. 
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Military Match Cartridges 


Continued from page 69 


Engineering Study, ESP 1A-9-8355. At 
the same time, the military changed the 
standards for measurement of match 
cartridge accuracy from “mean radius” 
to “extreme spread”, which the military 
believed would give a better sense of the 
precision of the cartridge. 

Because the U.S. Army’s Marks- 
manship Training Units had been using 
Sierra International Match bullets for 
some time by informally producing 
Mexican Match ammunition, the mili- 
tary decided that the initial evaluation 
run of over 13,000 rounds would use 
Sierra bullets. The “Cartridge, 7.62mm 
Special Match” was given the interim 
designation “PXR-6308.” Sierra was 
to be only one of four bullet manufac- 
turers whose products the military 
would consider for the new match 
cartridge. 

The MatchKing, as mentioned 
above, has an open-tip and is described 
as a hollow point bullet. The Army was 
very concerned about loading “hollow 
point” bullets in military ammunition 
at a government facility (Lake City). 
Accordingly, the initial runs of 
cartridges had an identifying knurl 
on the cartridge case and came in spe- 
cial packaging to indicate that the 
ammunition was not for use in 
combat. 

The Army then went to a larger produc- 


tion run, running lots with bullets from 
Sierra, Nosler, Hornady, and Lapua, for 
comparison before selecting a contractor. 
Of the four companies, only Lapua offered 
a full metal jacket bullet. The others had 
open tips. The pertinent specifications 
interim designations on these bullets are 
listed in the chart below. 

Lake City loaded 11,040 rounds 


New Type S - Full Bushing Die 


EDDING 


of each bullet type for distribution 
to and testing by Army Armament 
Research and Development Command 
(ARRADCOM) and various Army, 
Marine, and National Guard Marks- 
manship Training Units. Each activi- 
ty’s allotment was packaged without 
any indication on the packaging of the 
types of bullets used. The testing 
occurred February through March of 
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The new Type S - Full Length 
Resizing/Bushing Die accomplishes 
this task with the precision you 
would expect from Redding. These 
dies use the same interchangeable 
bushings as those used in our com- 
petition style neck sizing dies. The 
adjustable decapping rod allows 
you to adjust the bushing position, 
sizing only part of the neck length 
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RELOADING 
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1089 Starr Road, Cortland, NY 13045 * (607) 753-3331 * FAX (607) 756-8445 
Visit our web site: www.redding-reloading.com 


Bullet Type Nominal Weight Measured Weight Overall Diameter Boattail 
(designation) (gr.) Max. - Min. (gr.) Length Length 
M118 75 174.2-171.5 1,312 - 03 .3090-.001 .23 - .005 
Sierra 168 168.3 - 167.7 1.242 - .008 3084 - .0003 7-01 
(PXR 6308) 

Hornady 168 168.1 - 167.5 1.239 - .009 3086 - .0006 .20 - .O1 
(PXR 6309) 

Nosler 168 168.5 - 167.7 1.211 - 011 3084 - .0005 11 -.01 
(PXR 6310) 

Lapua 175 170.3 - 169.5 1.255 - .005 3092 - .0006 .250 - .014 
(PXR 6311) | 
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1980. ARRADCOM and Lake City tested their allocations 
on test barrels at 200, 300 and 600 yards. The military units 
shot their allocations at 300 and 600 yards. Importantly, the 
range for testing these rounds did not exceed 600 yards. 

The intent was for the shooters in the military units to con- 
duct blind testing of the different bullets. Of course, one of the 
first things the shooters did was disassemble the cartridges 
from each of the four samples, in an attempt to determine the 
manufacturers of the bullets. An engineer from the U.S. Army 
Tank-Automotive and Armaments Command, Armament 
Research, Development and Evaluation Center (ARDEC) in 
Picatinny, New Jersey informed me that the shooters were able 
to figure out fairly easily which cartridges contained the 
MatchKings. As a result of the units’ tests and the tests at 
ARRADCOM and Lake City, the Sierra MatchKing showed 
the greatest improvement in accuracy over the M118 at 32%. 
The results of the other bullets tested are, in descending order: 
Lapua, 23%; Nosler, 15%; and Hornady, -4%. The Sierra 
MatchKing was the shooters’ odds-on favorite in the competi- 
tion and I note that having established which cartridges con- 
tained Sierra MatchKings, the shooters may have influenced 
the outcome of these evaluations. That said, only the Lapua 
bullet has come close to the Sierra bullet’s performance and 
there has been no serious challenge to Sierra’s clear suprema- 
cy in the arena of mass-produced long-range, precision bullets. 

Subsequent to the evaluations, the Army’s Armament 
Materiel Readiness Command sought a legal opinion on the 
legality of using the Sierra “open-tip” bullet in competition. 
The resulting opinion, authored by W. Hays Parks, Special 
Assistant to the Judge Advocate General, Department of the 
Army, was perhaps the first legal opinion by the U.S. mili- 
tary on the use of so-called “hollow point” bullets in combat. 
DAJA-IA_ 1980/6110, Memorandum, Improved Accuracy 
7.62 Match Ammunition Program (September 11, 1980). 

Parks opined that use of open-tip bullets in competition 
did not implicate the Law of War, and so an opinion on its 
legality in that context was unnecessary. Parks did opine, 
albeit summarily, on the legality of open-tip bullet-use in 
combat. Noting that these types of bullets do not expand or 
flatten, as do prohibited “dum-dum” bullets, nor deform so 
as to cause unnecessary suffering, open-tip bullets were law- 
ful under the Law of War. Parks, however, stopped short of 
an unqualified opinion permitting open-tip bullet combat 
use, stating that “should any steps be taken to develop [an 
open-tip] bullet for combat use, additional information 
would have to be provided [to the Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General] concerning the design and performance char- 
acteristics of the bullet in order to conduct a formal legal 
review.” 

Some trivia on the legal review of the MatchKing; as part 
of his review Parks received a box of experimental cartridges. 
The box Parks received was marked: ‘“7.62MM, PXR-6308, 
LOT LC-80F300S 111, 1980 NATIONAL MATCH, BULLET 
168 GRAIN, VELOCITY 2550 FPS.” The head stamps of the 
cartridges were marked: “LC 80 SP.” 


The military issued a Limited Production Authority on 
May 7, 1980 to produce 200,000 rounds of the PXR-3608 
cartridge for use in the 1980 National Matches at Camp 
Perry. Under this same authority, the military produced 
another 200,000 cartridges for use in the 1981 National 
Matches. In May of 1981, the military re-designated the car- 
tridge, the “XM852.” The XM852 retained the nominal over- 
all length of 2.83", along with all ballistic parameters, to 
assure that the new cartridge would chamber in all rifles 
chambered for 7.62mm cartridges. With final acceptance of 
the new round, the military sharply increased production of 
the cartridge with 5.7 million to be ordered in 1982 going up 
to 6.6 million by 1986. The military anticipated spending 
between $1.6and $2.4 million a year for the new 
cartridge. 

Those interested in all the technical data can find it, along 
with some historical information surrounding the Army’s 
evaluation of the five competing bullets and selection of the 
MatchKing, in Technical Report ARSCD-TR-81018, 7.62mm 
Match Cartridge Accuracy Improvement Program (U.S. 
Army Armament Research and Development Command, July 
1981). Additional information on the match cartridge can be 
found in a document issued by the U.S. Army Armament 
Research and Development Command entitled, Special In 
Process Review — Cartridge, 7.62 mm, Match, XM852 
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(Department of the Army, August 
1981). 

On August 26, 1981, the military 
held a Material Acquisition Decision 
Process Review on the XM852. The 
XM852 was acceptable for match use 
and marksmanship training only. At 
this time, the military re-designated 
the M118 Cartridge as a Special Ball 
Cartridge, for use in sniping and coun- 
tersniping operations only. These 
actions were interim in nature, pend- 
ing the development of a new sniper 
rifle and ammunition. The new sniper 
rifle was to be the M24, based upon 
the Remington 700 action. The M24 
would not come along until the late 
1980s. It would be a much longer wait 
for the next match cartridge. 

The M852 in final form used the 
Sierra MatchKing bullet, the Lake 
City case, loaded initially with approx- 
imately 42 grains of IMR 4895, and 
using various primers, including nos. 
34 and 43. In 1994, Lake City 
switched over to WC 750 as a propel- 
lant. Velocity in the M852 remained 
the same as with the M118, 2550 fps. 
One interesting historical note regard- 
ing the M852: The Sierra MatchKing 
was not the only bullet used in the car- 
tridge. At least one time, Lapua won 
the contract to furnish its 170-grain 
BTFMJ bullet to the military for use in 
the M852. (Lake City is a govern- 
ment-owned, contractor operated 
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facility. The military provided bullets 
to the contractor as government-fur- 
nished material.) This award led to 
great consternation among the military 
shooters, who had had a long-standing 
relationship with the MatchKing line. 


Beginning sniper _use of the M852 


Match Cartridge 
Throughout the 1980s, the military 


used the M852 almost exclusively as a 
competition round. Quite possibly, the 
military also used the round in 
counter-terrorist operations, given that 
the Law of War does not apply to those 
who operate outside its constraints. 
The M852's accuracy at intermediate 
to long ranges made it an ideal candi- 
date for traditional sniping and coun- 
tersniping applications. Unfortunate- 
ly, there persisted a belief within the 
sniping community and command 
structure that use of the open-tip bullet 
would violate the Law of War. More- 
over, the military had not taken up 
Parks on his invitation to further 
review MatchKings for their use in 
combat. 

With the outset of Desert Shield in 
1990, the military finally turned to 
Parks for an opinion on the Match- 
King’s use in combat. In DAJA-JO, 
Memorandum of Law. Sniper Use of 
Open-Tip Ammunition (October 12, 
1990), Parks opined once again on the 
use of open-tip ammunition. Parks 
first reiterated points made in his earli- 
er memorandum on MatchKings. Sec- 
ond, Parks noted that the MatchKing 
bullet performs no differently than any 
other small arms projectile. Third, 
Parks stated that the increased accura- 
cy of the MatchKing bullet would 
allow a trained operator to discrimi- 
nate on the basis of targets and limit 
collateral damage. Accordingly, Parks 
found the MatchKing exceeds the 
obligations set forth under the Law of 
War. Apparently, Parks’ opinion did 
not come out in time for snipers to 
make use of his opinion — and the 
M852 cartridge — during Desert 
Storm. 

Dissatisfaction with __ the 


cartridge 


M852 


Neither the Sierra 168-grain 
MatchKing bullet, nor the M852 car- 
tridge, was intended for use out to 
1000 yards. The design and weight of 
the MatchKing bullet resulted in a 
potentially unstable bullet at transonic 
speeds, typically around 700 to 800 
meters. The critical design aspect of 
the 168-grain MatchKing was the 
angle of its boattail, 13 degrees. In 
contrast, the M72/M118 and predeces- 
sor 1956 International Match bullets’ 
boattails were both angled at 9 degrees 
(as had been the 180-grain Match- 
King’s earlier in its life). The instabil- 
ity of the bullet when transonic, 
coupled with the Magnus effect, led to 
a great deal of uncertainty with respect 
to the bullet’s trajectory. 

Shooters at the range have com- 
mented about the sound of the bullet 
from the M852 when in the pits at 800 
meters or greater distances. Unlike 
from most projectiles at those ranges, 
the sound one hears is the sound of the 
bullet hitting the paper and not the 
sonic crack usually associated with a 
rifle bullet. One sniper, a retired Spe- 
cial Forces Sergeant and now a SOTIC 
instructor, has told me that in his opin- 
ion the M852 should not be fired for 
accuracy past 600 yards or 550 meters, 
600 meters maximum, because of the 
problems associated with the bullet. 
Further, one should not engage man- 
sized targets past 750 meters, for the 
same reason. 

To correct these problems, ARDEC 
conducted some computer testing on 
bullet design. Their models showed 
them what the optimum design likely 
would be. Accordingly, the military 
conferred with Sierra about modifying 
the 168-grain MatchKing's boattail 
angle, to more closely hew to the opti- 
mum design. Sierra refused to do so, 
stating that the quantity of bullets that 
the military purchased was too small 
to make it economically feasible for 
the company to make a change in bul- 
let design. 

Something had to be done to 
achieve greater stability in 700 yard- 
plus range sniping. That ‘“some- 


thing” was to be the MII8LR Match 
Cartridge. 
Purchasing or loading the M852 

It is very likely that one can pur- 
chase M852 cartridges relatively easi- 
ly at large gun shows. In the alterna- 
tive, one can purchase commercially 
loaded ammunition that meets or 
exceeds the M852 in accuracy. For 
example, the Gold Medal line of 
ammunition from Federal includes a 
loading with the 168-grain MatchKing 
and is quite similar to the M852. 

For those interested in loading 
their own M852 cartridges, it is possi- 
ble also to purchase case lots of brass 
from the CMP, P.O. Box 576, Port 
Clinton, Ohio, 43452, (419) 635-2141, 
www.odemp.com, at about $200.00 per 
1,000 pieces. The cartridge uses the 
168-grain Sierra MatchKing bullet, 
which is available commercially at 
gun shops and through a number of 
mail-order businesses. Again, if one 
plans on purchasing brass from the 
CMP, one must be a member of an 
NRA-affiliated club and a U.S. citizen. 

The powder in the M852 has 
changed over the years. Though orig- 
inally loaded with IMR 4895 powder 
at approximately 42 grains, in 1994 
the military switched over to WC 750 
powder at approximately 43.9-44 
grains. The military had had some 
concerns about the quality control of 
the IMR 4895 and had asked the man- 
ufacturer to modify production of the 
powder. The manufacturer declined, 
given that the amount it sold to the 
military — approximately 5,000 to 
8,000 pounds a year — was a very 
small fraction of the manufacturer’s 
annual sales. 

Those loading new Lake City brass 
or reloading fired brass would be well 
advised to work up to the maximum 
pressure, remembering that military 
brass is thicker than commercial brass. 
Remove the crimp of the military brass 
before reloading. As well, it is worth 
noting that there are slight differences 
in the sizing of the 7.62 x 51mm and 
.308 Winchester rounds and, while 
often interchangeable, there are some- 


times headspace issues when using one 
type of cartridge in a rifle designed for 
the other type of cartridge. Always 
inspect brass before loading it. Finally, 
one should never reload knurled 
XM852 brass, given that these cases 
have been known to fail even on one 
reloading, from the inherent weakness 
in the case wall because of the knurl- 
ing. Worse, early versions of the case 
with the knurling even failed on the 
first use of the brass. 


Cartridge, Caliber 7.62 x 51mm, M118 


Special Ball Long Range (“LR”) 
The M118LR is the latest military 


match and sniping cartridge in the arse- 
nal of the United States. The cartridge is 
produced at Lake City and uses a Sierra 
MatchKing bullet weighing 175 grains. 
The new MatchKing has a nine-degree 
boattail angle, as with the M72/M118 
bullets, but has a diameter of between 
3084" and .3085", more in line with a 
Continued on page 77 
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Military Match Cartridges 
Continued from page 75 
match-grade bullet than a machine gun 
bullet, the predecessor bullet to that 
found in the M72 and M118 cartridges. 
The new cartridge is intended to be the 
epitome of accuracy and precision in a 
military match cartridge, at least to date, 
and is intended for use in the M24 
and M40A1 systems, as well as the 
M14/21/25 rifles still in use in the 
military. 
Development of the M1I18LR Match 
Cartridge 

As has often been the case in the 
past with respect to the advancement of 
sniping, the Marine Corps was the dri- 
ving force behind the new round. In 
the early 1990s, the Marines were voic- 
ing their displeasure with the M852 
and M118 to ARDEC. ARDEC’s 


M852 
E x W, (E/S), 


Velocity 


Distance 


M118 
E x W, (E/S), 


Velocity 


response to the Marines was: “Don’t 
tell us something’s wrong, tell us how 
to make it better.” By 1993, the Marine 
Corps did just that, laying out its 
expectations in a 7.62 x 51mm car- 
tridge and setting forth its performance 
objectives for the cartridge. ARDEC, 
with Paul Riggs as Program Manager, 
worked with Lake City on the design. 
Lake City proposed to Sierra the speci- 
fications for the new bullet. The design 
parameters set forth by ARDEC Lake 
City are fairly similar to those of the 
old M72/M118 cartridge as it was 
intended to be, but with a 30 fps faster 
velocity at the muzzle, or 2580 fps. 
The reason for the faster velocity was 
that ARDEC obtained increased long- 
range accuracy. 

Upon receipt of the design parame- 
ters, Sierra was able to get out several 


M118 LR 
E x W, (E/S) 


Velocity 


300 yards 2 5/8 x 2 3/4" 3x3 1/2) Zia x22 

(velocity at (3 3/4) (4) (3 1/2) 

15 feet) 2640 fps 2663 fps 2690 fps 

600 yards 4 7/8 x 5 3/8" 9x7 1/4" 6 1/4 x 5 5/8" 
(7 3/8) (9 3/4) (7 3/4) 
1456 fps 1521 fps 1534 fps 

1000 yards 26 1/4 x 8 1/8" 22 3/4 x 12 1/2" 15 3/8 x 11" 
(26 3/4) (23, 172) (18 1/2) 


826 fps 


935 fps 


933 fps 


Distance 


Ex W 


300 yards 23/13 % 2 5/8: 
(3) 
600 yards 5 5/8 x 5 5/8" 
(7 1/8) 
800 yards 18 3/4 x 6 3/8" 
(13) 
1000 yards 14 x 6 7/8" 
(15 1/8) 


16 1/2 x 14 1/8" 


M118 LR 
Ex W 
(E/S) 


Ex W 


3.3/8 x 2 7/8" 2 3/8 x 2 1/4" 
(4) (3) 

5 7/8 x 5 1/2" 4 1/8 x 3 1/8" 
(7 1/2) (4 7/8) 

11 78% 8 7/8) 6 3/4 x 6 5/8" 
(13 7/8) (8 7/8) 


10 1/8 x 9 3/8" 


(20 1/8) (12 1/2) 


thousand of the prototype bullets with- 
in months. This kind of performance is 
almost unheard-of in the private sector, 
let alone with respect to the develop- 
ment of new weapon systems and com- 
ponents. This responsiveness typified 
the development of the cartridge, and 
was the result of a very cooperative 
process. Rather than the engineers of 
ARDEC working in a vacuum on the 
project, they brought in the shooters, 
Sierra, and Lake City to make the new 
cartridge a reality. 


Roadblocks to development, engineer- 


ing workarounds 
The development of the M1I18LR 


was smooth, but not perfect. One of 
the early hurdles Riggs and ARDEC 
faced was what to name the new car- 
tridge. At first, the military considered 
a new designation for the cartridge, 
such as the “M949,” but decided 
against doing so because any new des- 
ignation would require going through a 
whole new type classification. Besides 
costing the procuring agency, the 
Marine Corps, upwards of $100,000 to 
conduct, the type classification process 
would allow any number of bureau- 
crats to take “shots” at the new 
cartridge, delaying its development 
and production. 

ARDEC came up with an idea: the 
original M118, renamed “Special Ball” 
in the early 1980’s, had in its design 
specification the requirement to meet a 
1,000-yard qualification. No one had 
ever bothered to specify the parameters 
of this extreme range requirement. The 
engineers at ARDEC decided to revise 
the specifications for the M118, estab- 
lishing the parameters for the 1,000- 
yard range requirement, and slightly 
modifying the nomenclature of the 
round to include “Long Range.” The 
result was to be the “Cartridge, 7.62 x 
Simm, M118 Special Ball Long Range 
(LR).” ARDEC had overcome one hur- 
dle but another, more serious hurdle 
awaited the new cartridge. 

After ARDEC had worked out the 
nomenclature and specifications of 
the new round, Lake City was able to 
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produce approximately 22,000 rounds 
of the new cartridge for testing. The 
Marines were able to begin testing of 
the new cartridge fairly quickly. Ina 
report from the Test & Evaluation 
Facility, Weapons Training Battalion, 
dated March 4, 1996, the Marines set 
forth the results of their testing of the 
new M118LR. The Marines compared 
the new cartridge against not only its 
predecessor cartridge, the M852, but 
also against prior runs of the M118LR. 
The testing occurred at 300, 600 and 
1000 yards, using fixed mounts and 
soldiers firing from the shoulder. 
Additionally, the Marines conducted 
chamber pressure and velocity testing 
at 0, 70, and 120 degrees. 

The fixed mount testing looked at 
both accuracy and velocity. Using 
M40A Is, the Marines obtained the fol- 
lowing results: 

Operator testing took place on 


NOTES: 


4+ SPEC MIL-A-2550, DTL 8597555 AND ANSI Y14.5M-1982 APPLY 


2- JOINT BE TWEEN WALLS OF PRIMER AND POCKET TO BE WATERPROOFED 
WITH A VISIBLE MATERIAL SPEC MIL-L-10287 (SEE NOTE 5), 
8 3- wer ctenooaie APPLIED IN NECK, SPEC MIL-~C -13783 ( SEE NOTE 6) OR 


February 21 and 23, 1996, and the 
Marines participating in the testing of 
the new ammunition were Gy. Set. 
Torres, Sgt. Miramontes, and S. Sgt. 
Moore, all of the U.S.M.C. Shooting 
Teams, and Gy. Sgt. Wood, the R.T.E. 
Armorer. The cartridges used during 
the test were the M118, M852, and 
M118LR. All of the shooters disliked 
the M852, especially past 600 yards, 
given the 168-grain bullets instability 
at transonic speeds. The shooters also 
spoke poorly of the M118, with many 
complaining about the cartridge’s 
inconsistency of quality. All spoke 
well of the MII8LR. The aggregate 
results of their testing is listed below: 

As mentioned previously, the 
Marines also conducted pressure tests. 
The Marines’ pressure tests would 
seriously endanger the future of the 
round. 

The tests utilized a pressure barrel 
and universal receiver to ensure that 
test loads were within safe pressures. 
With the ammunition conditioned at 


120 degrees, the M118LR had a cham- 
ber pressure of 64,355 psi, exceeding 
the limit of 62,000 psi. Consequently, 
the Marines recommended not using 
the M118LR as a replacement for the 
M852 match, nor for use during sum- 
mer competition in M14 rifles. Only 
one cartridge, out of the many tested, 
exceeded the maximum pressure. 
Because the other cartridges tested 
were close, but below, the maximum 
pressure, the average high temperature 
pressure was too high for the Marines. 
The Marines decreed that the cartridge 
could be used only for “special appli- 
cations,” but not for training (apparent- 
ly failing to recognize that no sniper 
would dare use the new round in the 
field without first having trained 
extensively with it). Consequently, the 
report’s recommendation became 
“law” within the Marine Corps and it 
would take almost a year and a half to 
change this service branch’s decision. 

There were two critical factors 
that led to this pressure “failure.” The 
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WITH BALLISTIC REQUIREME: 


5- THINNER ; DOPE AND LACQUEW (CELLULOSE NITRATE), SPECT T-T-266, 


USEO WITH NOTE 2, 


6- METHYL CHLOROFORM, SPEC O-T-620,USEO WITH NOTE 3. 
7-PRIMER SEATING DEPTH MAY AFFECT PRIMER 


SENSITIVITY. (ADVISORY) 
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NOTE 4 
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DOD STORAGE COMPATIBILITY GROUP. 5 


Ts ING 


DOT CONTAINER MARK! 


PART No. 8597555 


U.S. ARMY 
CARTRIDGE, 7.62MM, NATO, 
SPECIAL BALL, MII8: F 


LONG RANGE 


FSCM NO, [ORAM ho, 
Ic [19200 8597555 3 
XE 371 [or a90en approx Per 1&1 ‘| 
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first was the Marines’ internal use of 
an industry pressure specification, 
ANSI/SAAMI Z299.4-1992 (Velocity 
and Pressure Data — Transducer for 
Cartridge .308 Win.). This specifica- 
tion established the Marines’ “limit” of 
62,000 psi. The second critical factor 
was the calibration of the Marines’ 
testing equipment. The specification 
came first. 

The SAAMI specification in ques- 
tion is one predicated upon ambient 
temperature, not 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit, the temperature at which the 
MII8LR cartridges were conditioned. 
Riggs and ARDEC knew this and 
immediately pointed out this fact to 
the Marines. The Marines responded 
that while the SAAMI specification 
was an internally imposed restriction 
on the Corps, the M852 and M118 
cartridges had passed the specifica- 
tion. ARDEC went back to the draw- 
ing board. 

ARDEC considered going back to 
the “old” specification of 2550 fps, 


with the resulting decrease in accura- 
cy, in order to meet the Marines’ pres- 
sure limits. This, the Marines did not 
want to do, given the potential loss of 
long-range accuracy. Next, ARDEC 
went to the powder manufacturer to 
see about decreasing the temperature 
sensitivity of the powder. The manu- 
facturer could decrease sensitivity, 
though doing so might have delayed 
the program. ARDEC was convinced 
that there was no problem with the 
MII8LR and was having a difficult 
time convincing the Marines of this 
fact. (It is rumored that officers from 
within the Marine Corps sought to 
revisit the Marine sergeant’s decision 
to suspend use of the M118LR car- 
tridge, to no avail.) The program was 
in jeopardy of delay, until a call came 
in from the Marines regarding the 
calibration of their equipment. 

It seems one of the sergeants at the 
Marines’ Weapons Training Battalion 
discovered some discrepancies in the 
testing equipment at Quantico. 


ARDEC urged the Marines to test 
M852 and M118 ammunition with the 
equipment to see if these rounds would 
still pass muster. The Marines did so, 
and lo and behold, the previously 
“safe” cartridges also failed the 
SAAMI test. The Marines brought in 
Oehler technicians to check the equip- 
ment and assist in recalibrating it. 
Upon doing so, in late 1997, the 
Marines brought out some of the same 
lot of M118LR ammunition used pre- 
viously and tested the cartridge. It was 
well within the SAAMI ambient tem- 
perature pressure specification. From 
the Marines’ perspective, the cartridge 
was a “go.” 

The M118LR was not delayed in 
production, though it came very close. 
The military had First Article testing 
of the new cartridge recently, with the 
cartridge and manufacturer passing the 
testing. The M118LR is now in pro- 
duction at Lake City, and will be run 
on an improved assembly process, 
further increasing the quality and 
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- BULLET PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS REQUIREMENTS: 
A- BULLET WEIGHT: 175 + 0.5 GRAINS 
B- BULLET DIAMETER: .3085-.0005 


D- BULLET JACKET MATL: GILDING METAL (95% Cu, 5% Zn) 
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C- BULLET PROFILE CONSISTING OF AN OPEN TIP AND A BOATTAILED BASE 


3- BULLET BALLISTIC REQUIREMENTS: WHEN LOADED INTO CARTRIOGE, 
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accuracy of the military’s latest match 
cartridge. In addition to the new 175- 
grain BTHP MatchKing, the M118LR 
uses the “old” no. 43 match-grade 
primer, which is press-fitted into the 
case and not staked to the case as the 
no. 34 primer was. Press fitting 
ensures more reliable and even ignition 
of the powder. The M118LR also uses 
a Lake City-manufactured match-grade 
case, and the ammunition plant weight 
segregates cases to further improve lot 
accuracy. (Recent rumors of Lake 
City’s demise are greatly exaggerated, 
though the plant is running well below 
capacity, pumping out only 1.2 million 
cartridges a day of 5.56mm, 7.62 mm, 
50 cal., and 20mm.) The cartridge is 
loaded with 43.9-44 grains of WC 750 
and has a velocity of 2580 fps. 

To date, Lake City has produced 1.3 
million rounds or MI18LR, in six lots, 
and hopes to produce 4 million rounds 
by September. The Marines and Navy 
are buying most of these cartridges; the 
Army has yet to decide whether to pur- 
chase the MI118LR. An acquaintance 
within the military advises me that this 
indecision is as much due to the 
Army’s acquisition policy as it is the 
Army’s unwillingness to purchase a 
Marine Corps-developed product. 

It is very likely that future loads of 
the M118LR may contain a different 
powder and, indeed, ARDEC believes 
that by improving powder selection it 
may be able to increase performance of 
the cartridge by as much as 10%. One 
method of doing so relies upon com- 
pacted propellant technology 
and ARDEC is looking into whether 
the military can contract with the 
responsible vendor to use this new 
technology. 

It is worth noting as well that Lake 
City has made significant upgrades to 
its tooling and the tolerances for the 
new cartridge should remain high for 
some time. (Indeed, these improve- 
ments should affect positively the 
production of the 5.56 mm, 50 cal., 
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and 20 mm ammunition produced at 
Lake City as well.) Further, the mili- 
tary has imposed very high quality 
standards on Lake City for this new 
round. So high, in fact, that Lake City 
was concerned about the standards; 
they have never produced ammunition 
to this level of precision. An official 
from ARDEC informed me that this 
new round will surpass the accuracy of 
the old “White Box” ammunition. 

Of course, it is a sign of the times 
that no good deed goes unpunished, or 
at least without “legal” being advised 
and asked for an opinion. Upon com- 
pletion of development and testing, 
ARDEC sought from the Army’s 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 
a legal opinion on the new cartridge. 
Hays Parks provided that opinion in 
DAJA-IO (27-la) Memorandum, 7.62 
x 5lmm M118 Long Range Cartridge; 
Legal Review (May 14, 1997). Parks 
again reiterated his previous opinions 
on the Law of War and the Match- 
King’s lack of status as a “true” hollow 
point bullet — prohibited under the 
Law of War for promoting unnecessary 
suffering — because of its lack of 
expansion upon impact. Moreover, 
with the increase of MatchKing use by 
military and law enforcement marks- 
men worldwide, Parks was able to 
draw upon these experiences to state 
conclusively that the MatchKing bullet 
does not expand upon impact. In sum, 
because of the bullet’s increased long 
range accuracy and its performance as 
an FMJ projectile from the perspective 


of wound ballistics, its use is consistent 
with the country’s obligations under 
the Law of War. 

Purchasing or loading the M118LR 

Given that the M118LR cartridge is 
very new — military units are only 
now receiving the cartridge this time 
and the first production lot is not 
expected until late Spring or early 
Summer — it is highly unlikely that 
one could purchase the cartridge. 
There are three commercial alterna- 
tives to the M118LR — Talon’s White 
Feather match ammunition, Federal’s 
Gold Medal GM308M2, and Black 
Hill’s match loads (plain and moly- 
coated). All are loaded with the Sierra 
175-grain MatchKing. 

Those wishing to load their own 
version of the M118 should be able to 
purchase the WC 750 powder and 
Sierra MatchKing bullets, no. 2275, 
from a local gun shop or mail order 
concern. Those loading new Lake City 
brass or reloading fired brass would be 
well advised to work up to the maxi- 
mum pressure, remembering that mili- 
tary brass is thicker than commercial 
brass. As well, remove the crimp of 
the military brass before reloading. 
Further, there are slight differences in 
the sizing of the 7.62 x 51mm and .308 
Winchester rounds and, while often 
interchangeable, there are sometimes 
headspace issues when using one type 
of cartridge in a rifle designed for the 
other type of cartridge. Always inspect 
brass before loading it. QO 
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RIFLE ACCURACY FACTS. By Harold R. Vaughn. (Announced in this issue). The spiritual descendant of Dr. F. W. Mann's 1909 
landmark work, The Bullet's Flight. A noted scientist's decades-long obsession with the question of why some rifles shoot well, and 
some do not... and how to systematically approach the task of improving a rifle's inherent accuracy. 


MODERN HIGHPOWER COMPETITION - from Beginner to Master. By PS columnist Randolph Constantine. The long await- 
ed book that explains and leads the reader through the fascinating world of competitive highpower shooting, from bolt action rifles to 
service rifles, from the 100-yard line to the 1000-yard line, and all points in between. 


MARINE SNIPER - 93 CONFIRMED KILLS. By Charles Henderson. The original Carlos Hathcock work, in hard-cover version. 
A limited supply of 300 copies, autographed by Carlos Hathcock exclusively for our readers. 


THOSE DEVILS IN BAGGY PANTS. By Ross Carter. Out of print for several decades, the magnificent story of the 82nd Airborne's 
fight across North Africa and Europe during World War II. Generally regarded as "the" great book on American paratroopers at war, 
authored by a much-decorated survivor of that division. 
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William Hintzen. The saga of the bloody winning of the Eastern Frontier. Daniel Boone, Lewis Wetzel, Samuel Brady, Simon Ken- 
ton, Betty Zane, the Girty Brothers, Fort Pitt, Fort Henry... They're all here. 
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Dear Dave, 


I looked at the article “Compacts”, authored by myself, in the new (October) issue of Tactical Shooter that just arrived here. I 
had included a table (such as I had in the preceding “Mini’s” article — April ‘98 issue) which gave the important specs of each 
binocular... price, twilight factor, weight, etc. I spoke to Terry Moore about the article and about their binoculars. In the discussion 
I told him that I thought volume was a useful parameter... one which had never been thought about, let alone published. He thought 
that it was a great idea, so I included it in the table with the other specs. I referred to the table in the article. Only problem was, my 
good friends in Connecticut... be they at the publishers (you) or at the printer... omitted the confounded table! 


Jacob Gottfredson 
(Editor: We can’t have agitated Texans on our hands. The table is below, with apologies to the Lone Star State for the transgres- 


sion). 
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“TACTICAL SHOOTER” BOOKCASE 


MARINE SNIPER 
43 Confirmed Kill, 


Marine Sniper is the story of Carlos Hathcock, the legendary 
“White Feather’ of Vietnam jungle fame, and an individual who 

has (correctly) been called “The Last American Hero”. Today, 
confined to a wheelchair, ravaged by the debilitating effects of 
multiple-sclerosis, the presence of Carlos Hathcock will still 
electrify any room that I’ve ever seen in my time. At the January, 
1996 SHOT Show, yours truly was talking to a very successful 
author, and a very successful book publisher. Upon learning that 
Mr. Hathcock was on the SHOT Show premises, and that | knew 
him, the business discussion came to a screeching halt, and was 
changed to... could I... possibly... um, er... arrange an introduction? 
Ashort while later, standing in front of Hathcock’s wheelchair, both 
were saying, with quiet respect, “This is an honor for me, sir, to be 
able to finally shake your hand”. Carlos Hathcock does indeed 
have that effect on a room full of men... whether they are rednecks 
or business tycoons... I’ve never seen anyone speak loudly in his 
presence yet. You lower your voice, and you say “sir”. No one tells 
you to do it... it’s automatic, seemingly. He’s the only person I’ve 
ever known who has this effect on everyone who meets him. 


Gunnery Sergeant Carlos Hathcock, the personification of the 
sniper motto, “One Shot, One Kill’ was one of the foremost 
soldiers of the Vietnam War era. Not only his 93 confirmed kills 
(tops among Marine snipers) but his uncanny ability in jungle 
fieldcraft, made him the most famous American sniper since 
World War I. 


Before he went to Vietnam, Hathcock was the U.S. Long Range Rifle Champion, winning the Wimbledon Cup contested at 
1,000 yards at Camp Perry in 1965. As a marine in Vietnam, his job was to penetrate deeply into enemy-held territory, hide, 
observe, wait, and then fire at selected targets: enemy officers, noncoms, and soldiers manning machine guns, mortars, and 
rockets. On one mission, his assignment was to kill a general who lived in the heart of a North Vietnamese army compound, 
protected by rings of security and constant patrols. It took Hathcock three days and nights to carry out that kill, and he did it by 
creeping 1,500 yards across open terrain, moving an inch at a time, clutching his Winchester. 


Carlos Hathcock was a hero in other ways as well. During his second tour, he dragged half a dozen unconscious marines from 
a burning armored vehicle that had struck an antitank mine. He suffered second and third degree burns over 90 percent of his 
body. Hathcock’s biggest battle began: to fight for his own life, and recuperate enough to return to duty. 


After recovering, Hathcock became one of the founders of the Marine Corps Sniper School. He is now retired from the Corps, 
but each year the Marine Commandant presents the Carlos Hathcock Award to the marine who has contributed most to 
marksmanship. 


We have for sale 300 copies only of Marine Sniper. These are the hard cover, full-size version, and all 300 of them have been 
autographed by Carlos Hathcock. The $29.95 price includes a $5.00 per autograph amount paid to Mr. Hathcock for his 
assistance. 


ORDER NOW at $29.95 plus shipping and handling ($3.50 US). Order from: Precision Shooting, 222 McKee Street, 
Manchester, CT 06040. Phone (860) 645-8776. Fax (860) 643-8215. Visa and Master Card orders accepted without 
surcharge. Foreign orders will be charged actual shipping costs, plus $1.00 handling. CT residents add 6% sales tax. NY 
residents add 4% sales tax. 


Manufactured: 
Autauga Arms, Inc. 
Action: Semi-Auto Blowback 
Construction: High Quality Stainless Steel 
Weight Unloaded: 12 02. 
Weight Loaded with Seven 
Cartridges: 13 1/2 02. (383.40 gm) 
Length: 4 3/8 in. (111 mm) 
Width: 7/8 in. (23 mm) 
Height: 3 1/4 in. (82.5 mm) 


Rifling: 6 Lands and Grooves; Right Handed Twist 
Trigger Pull: 8 Ibs. (2N) 

Capacity: Seven Rounds (Six in Magazine Plus One in Chamber) 
Sights: Fixed, Snag-Free 

Warranty: 1-Year Parts and Labor. Limited Lifetime Against Manufacturer's Defects 
Safeties: No Manual Safeties or Magazine Disconnects. 

Recessed hammer to Prevent Accidental Discharge 

Magazine Release: Located on Left Rear Grip Panel, Designed for Concealed 
Carry and Unusual Draws. (Will Not Accidentally release Magazine) 

Ammo: Designed for High Performance 32 ACP 


AUTAUGA ARMS 
INC ORPOKATED 


740 E. MAIN © PRATT PLAZA MALL ¢ Suite 13 
PraTTVILLE, AL 36067 
334-361-2950 * 800-262-9563 * Fax: 334-361-2961 


TO PLACE AN ORDER HAVE YOUR FL HOLDER 
CALL AUTAUGA ARMS, INC. 1-800-262-9563 


